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Copyright by Artist F. Dielman 


This magnificent work ¢ 
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Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis & Cameron 
Thrift and Prosperity 


»f art, so suggestive of soil wealth and development of our natural resources, is perma- 


nently placed in the great mantel in the new building of the Albany (N Y) savings bank. The decoration is a mosaic 
from the painting by Frederick Dielman, president National Academy of Design, who courteously loaned to American 
Agficulturist a photograph for reproduction herewith. The general subject of the picture is indicated by its title. In 


the center a female figure with 


distaff and spindle, embodying industry and good management, seated und.r a tree bear- 


ing fruit; on each side beehives, emblems of saving. In foreground on each side a female figure of a gleaner and a 
gatherer of fruit; nearby, a boy with kid embodying the care of domestic animals. On the right is the male figure of a 


builder, and on the left a hus 
perity. An interesting feature 


bandman with ox. A field and meadow form the background, all wearing an air of pros- 
of this picture is the figure of the ox, a true re-production of a Hereford owned by. Tom 


Carroll of Norfolk, Ct. The head and shoulders of this splendid animal were transferred to canvas by the artist, and 


later worked out in mosaic by 


Venetian masters in this art. , 
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How to Build a Jumbo Windmill---l. 


PROF E. H. BARBOUR, NEBRASKA. 

















It is safe to assume that the jumbo wind- 

mill, in which the average farmer is most 

interested, is the one 

which is large enough to 

pump the water needed 

by the stock of the 

place. Some jumbos are 

so small that they are 

known as baby jumbos. 

. They are generally set 

Vp upon a tower of poles 

: near the kitchen door to 

pump water for the 

house. Others are so 

. “ large that they are 

FIG 3—2X4 ARMS. known as giant jumbos. 

They are often large and powerful enough 

to lift large volumes of water for the irri- 
gation of 10 to 15-acre tracts. 

Between the baby jumbo on the one hand, 
and the giant jumbo on the other, come 
those of medium size, which are to be es- 
pecially recommended for general adoption. 
They are at once cheap, practical, quickly 
and ‘easily made, efficient, and enduring. 
After you have seen a jumbo windmill it 
will seem to you too simple to need a de- 
scription. However, you may have no 
chance to see one in actual operation, so 
the next best thing is to figure and describe 
them briefly for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in these simple labor-saving devices 
of the great plains. Where a good breeze 
is almost a certainty, homemade windmills 
are built in great numbers, and put to a 
variety of important uses. Note further- 
more that they are built in such rapidly 
increasing numbers that we have counted 
along certain roads as many as 10, where 
last year there was but one; this is suffi- 
cient evidence that they are thoroughly 
practical and well-tried things, and that 
the stamp of approval is upon them. 

They are rising in favor, and deservedly, 
for they are pre-eminently the poor man’s 
labor-saving possession. It is well, of 
course, for the prospective builder in other 
states to take into account the fact that the 
wind velocity in his region may not equal 
that of the great plains, and that of neces- 
sity his results will be proportionately less, 
but nevertheless sufficient and satisfac- 
tory. My recollection of the wind in the 
eastern and middle states leads me _ to 
speak encouragingly and confidently on 
this matter. To set up an ordinary jumbo 
windmill, like the one shown in Fig 1 [See 
Page 820], is about as simple as setting up 
a common grindstone. You have an axis on 
which the stone is hung, a crank, and a 
framework on which it turns. What more 
have you in the case of the jumbo? 

Very naturally and very properly, too, 
every farmer who is of necessity the me- 
chanic of the place, has his own ideas about 
building. Do not sacrifice individuality of 
judgment for anything you may see here, 
but adopt any hints from the practices and 
experiments of others, which may further 
your own undertakings. 


MAKING THE JUMBO BOX. 
The jumbo box is the first thing to build 
after you have decided on the dimensions 
of your proposed mill. It is common prac- 
tice here to set four good strong poles se- 
curely in the ground at the four corners 
of the box, and to these nail the boards. 
Such mills can scarcely be overturned by 
the wind, providing always that the poles 
are well anchored in the ground. It al- 
ways helps in the matter of strength and 
rigidity to reinforce the sides by a pole or 
stick of timber in the middle where the 
weight of the wheel comes, as shown in 
Fig 2. Bore a hole clean through scar*"*27 
and all on either side for the recept:-. 
the iron or gaspipe axis; it being assu-773 
that such will be preferred to wocd 
Close fitting holes should be bored 
through the arms, which may be pole; < 
from the farm, or common fence boards 
what is generally used, two-by-fours >in 
Fig 3. Fairly straight poles are as gc70 


as anything, and cost nothing. The axis 


FARM STRUCTURES 


may now be driven through the sides of the 
jumbo box, and through the arms at the 
same time. The reason for making the 
holes amply large in the sides of the box 
is apparent, for it is necessary that the 
axis should turn freely. It is equally ob- 
vious that those through the arms should 
fit as close and snug as possible to obviate 
slipping on the axis. If there is any fear 
of this you can cramp the arms immovably 
upon the round iron axis by springing them 
in or out a little at the top. 


The Wire Grape Trellis. 








Some vineyardists set up posts and put 
on the lower wire the second spring, leaving 
the others another year. The vines are tied 
to this as they grow during the summer, 
which keeps them out of the way of the cul-+ 
tivators. The number of wires and the 
hight of the same will depend largely on 
the system of training to be followed. With 
the renewal system, commonly practiced in 
the great grape sections of western N Y 
and O, three wires are commonly em- 
ployed, the lowest one being 18 to 30 in from 
the ground, and the others about 12 to 18 in 
apart. With the horizontal arm system, 
the same number of wires is used, but the 
first wire is 2 to 3 ft high. With the two 
or four-arm Kniffin system but two wires 
are used, the top one being about 5.to 6 ft 
from the ground, and the other one 2 ft be- 
low. 

Posts should be from 8 to 9 ft long, and 
end posts 5 to 6 in in diameter at the small 
end. The intermediate posts may be con- 
siderably lighter. Holes for end posts should 
be 3% ft deep, and posts set slightly lean- 
ing away from the row. Each end post 
should be well braced. The intermediate 
posts should be from 24 to 30 ft apart, de- 
pending upon the distance of the vines, and 
allowing three vines between each two posts. 
The braces should be of 3x4 or 4x4 scantling, 
12 ft long, set into a notch at the top of 
the end post, the other end against a stout 
stake driven firmly into the ground in line 
with the hole. The bottom end of the brace 
should rest on a flat stone to prevent set- 
tling into the ground and rotting, or it may 








FIG 2—JUMBO BOX READY FOR WHEEL. 


Length 18 ft, hight 9 ft, width 7 ft. Such 
a box is simply intended to shield the lower 
half of the wheel from the wind; accord- 
ingly it may be made of almost any sort 
of lumber, old or new, long or short. 


be set into a notch cut into the brace stake. 
In putting up the wires, they should be 
fastened to the end post by winding twice 
around the post and then twisting around 
the horizontal wire. Do not stretch too 
tight, or the contraction during winter will 
pull over the posts. Staple to the interme- 
diate pest »y 1 or 1% in staples and do not 
drive tnem up snug. This will allow for the 
“lay of the wires throuzh tie staples and 
prevc—* pulling the posts over. An acre 
10x16 rods in dimensions, set to grapes 8x10 
require the following material for 
posts for ends of 16 rows, 

.gitcs posts. for the intermediate sup- 
gets, CO Bhs 2 iron wire, 8 lbs 1 in or 
Iron wire will not 


“t, will 


trellis: 22 iarge 
No 

4 Gi staples. 

26 Ssasily as steel. 
‘veitiz for Lima Beans—Instead of us- 

ing poles for lima beans set posts of 2x4 














in stuff every 16 ft, bracing the end posts 
to hold firmly in place. Nail 1x2 in strips 
from post to post at the bottom and siretch 
a barbed wire at the top. Tie wool twine 
to wire at top and carry straight down, 
fastening to the wooden strip close at the 
ground and cut off. Let the strings be 
fastened in this way the entire length of 
row about 1 ft apart. The barbs will keep 
them in place. The vines climb as readily 
as morning glories; there will be no trouble 
of tying up and soon the vines will form 
a solid screen. As soon as vines reach the 
top pinch them off.—[J. E. Morse, Wayne 
Co, Mich, 





Pressure of Corn in Silos—A much heav- 
ier pressure is exerted upon the up- 
right walls of the silo than upon the floor. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal agri soc 
of England, Francis Fox showed that in 
a round or square silo 10 ft in diameter, 
holding 240 tons, the pressure upon the 
walls amounted to 200 tons, while upon the 
floor it was only 40 tons. His explanation 
was that the material forms itself into 
arches, the ends of which press downward 
on the walls with an oblique, not horizon- 
tal, pressure. 


Cheap Shade—Over the tops of yard 
fences in front of our new 150-ft house 
at Maplehurst, we _ stretched domestic, 
painted. This will afford shelter the length 
of each yard and 30 in wide. No shade equals 
that of a tree, but the plums just set will 
need at least one year’s growth to be ef- 
ficient. Nothing excels grapes in quick 
growth and broad leaves, and fowls won’t 
bother them, even when short of green 
food.—_[W. B. Doak, Hamblen Co, Tenn. 





Weeding Onions—I take a 9 ft Hallock 
weeder and with four or five men to puil it 
run over twice. It kills the first crop of 
weeds, and very few of the onions. It 
saves a great deal of work.—[C. A. Schul- 
pius, Milwaukee Co, Wis. 
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Peer i ve 
3 questions: 
lst—Did you ever use ** international Stock 
Food’? for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 
Oalves, Lambs or Pigs? 2nd—How many head of 
stock de you own? %S3rd—Name this paper. 
We have a Paid In Capital of $300,000. 
to the editor of this paper as 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.” Endorsed by 
over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 





.00, and refer 








You may be a gentleman, a scholar and a master of 
many languages, t lack common sense of you buy a 
scale without first navies got prices from Jones of Bing- 


hamton, Binghamton, N ones he pays the freight. 





OPTIONS: $1.00 pershare. BOOKLET FRE 
CHEAPEST METHOD OF STOCK SPECULATION.” 
Limited Liability. Unlimited Profits. 
S.J. PECK & CoO., 6 ALL ST.,N. ¥,. 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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A Grower’s Homemade Tobacco Barn 





The cuts herewith show in detail the 
construction of a tobacco curing barn, the 
plans of which were made by Mr Hubbard. 
a successful grower of cigar leaf 
in the Connecticut valley. The lum- 
ber was bought on the stump at 
$5 per M, hauled 1% miles to a mill and 
sawed out. The cost of two barns, each 
“24x105 ft, was $500, not including his own 
time and that of the hired man and team. 
While the sheds were made 24 ft, wide, Me 
Hubbard says that if he were to build 
again he would make them 27 or 30 ft. 
Each bent contains eight poles and seven 
rows of lath are hung across the bent; lath 
are 3% ft long. 

The barn is 24x105 ft, 17 ft to eaves, con- 
tains seven bents (although only six are 
shown in Fig 2) and four tiers. The space 
between the ground and second tier, Fig 
1, is 7 ft, and between second, third and 
fourth tiers 5 ft, while the upper hanging 
pole is 4 ft from the ridge. No poles are 
used in the peak and there are no purlin 
plates. The rafters are placed 3 ft apart 
and collar boards are nailed to the rafters 
5 ft above the plate and the slats are hung 
on these boards. In the peak, at each end 
of the barn, is a window for ventilation. 
As shown in Fig 1, the center piece, ec, is 
a round pole stripped of bark much like a 
telegraph pole, 20 ft long, 6 in at upper 
end, 10 in at the butt, set 3 ft in ground. 
From the ground to the eaves is 17 ft, the 
tips of the lower tier of tobacco being 2 
ft above the ground. 

Fig 3 shows the plan of ventilation. The 
doers are one of the common sideboards, ¢, 
hung on a slat, b, which “ 
rests on girt, a. The slat 5S 
is nailed across board, ¢, 
and projects from each 
side of board, ec, 2 in. From 
beam, on crosspiece, b, the 
board swings outward 
from the bottom, as 
shown. Lining lath, 3 in 
wide, are put permanently 
in place from beam, 4a, to 
the ground, but from 
beam, a, to the eaves or 
top no lining lath is used, 
as. ventilatng door, 6¢, 
swings inward, thus pre- 3 
venting the use of lining iw 
lath above the beam, a. If 
it is desired to wholly remove board, ec, it 
may be done by drawing the board out- 
ward, as if to hook in position and then tip 
to the right or left and forward and slip out. 

Fig 4 shows how board, c, is held in 
place. A staple is driven in the inside of 
board, c, at b, shown on 
dotted lined board, in the 
center of the board 
about 18 in from the 
bottom. In the board 
x next to ¢c is a staple and 
‘ in the staple is fastened 

















o-T iS a hook long coun - 
mre bcccseel bY, reach from the staple 
. * across ¢ to center of next 


\ ¢ \ board. When the barn is 
XN az to be ventilated, the hook 
3 Zigt 57" “is raised, board c swung 


out on hinge, }b, shown in 

Fig 3, and the hook 
slipped into eye, }b, on the under side of 
board, ec. The hooks, a, are about 18 in 
long, which allow of the bottom of the 
board being tipped out about 2 ft. The top 
will be swung in about 9 in. The hinge is 
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placed on the beam 6& ft below eaves. By 
this method of swinging the door, more air 
can be obtained in the shed than if the 
boards are hung at the top; there is also 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DOUBLE DOORS. 


no expense for hinges. The wire for hooks, 
a, cost 35c, and Mr Hubbard bent them 
himself in a few minutes. The staples for 
fastening hooks cost 10c. As there are 35 
doors on a side, 70 hooks were used to 
each barn. 

The sideboards are placed in position 
as shown by Fig 6. One board, a, is naile 
in place and the 3 in wide 
lining strip, b, is slipped un- | 
der. Another board is nailed > aA 
so as to cover the uncovered 
part of lining board. A lin- a 
ing strip is slipped under the} @ 
edge of the second board and 
nailed, and so on. } 

As shown by Fig 6, the 
double doors at each end are 
fastened securely to posts, a, 
10 ft long, 3 ft of which are 
set in the ground. An eye is 
driven in each post so that 
the wire hook attached to 5 
the door can be slipped into 
them; this holds the door 7” Wi— 
securely in place, prevents Erg: 5: 
them blowing about or 
against tobacco when being drawn out. All 
four doors swing out. Each door is 5x10 ft. 











With the Hudson Valley Fruit Growers. 








PERCY L. HUESTED, STATE GRCHARD AND NUR 
SERY INSPECTOR, ROCKLAND CO, N Y¥,. 


From Highland nearly to Newburg is an 
almost continuous line of fruit farms, em- 
bracing practically all avaiiable land with- 
in 1% miles of the Hudson river and 
extending in a more _ scattered way 
four or _ five miles inland. The peo- 
ple are progressive and have taken 
a close interest in dll published accounts 
pertaining to the San Jose scale. 

In looking over their orchards they have 
found many things to arouse their suspi- 
cions, which have led to many false reports 
concerning scale infestation. Every report 
which came to my notice last seasom and 
the year previous was investigated, and 
the cases in which the San Jose scale was 
found have been all small ones in which 


No. 25 


usually no trouble was necessary to secure, 
with the consent of the owners, the de- 
struction of the infested trees. Most of 


‘the cases were directly traceable to two 


lots of nursery stock bought outside the 
state and disseminated by local dealers, 
who have been kind enough to co-operate 
with me by giving lists of those to whom 
they sent other parts of the same ship- 
ments. 

At the close of last season there was but 
one case remaining in the territory men- 
tioned known to me. More cases are found 
by fruit growers during the pruning period 
than at any other, and this spring rumors 
brought to light three cases in which the 
genuine San Jose scale had been found by 





























END VIEW OF TOBACCO BARN. 


the owners themselves or by neighbors 
who are posted. In addition three other 
cases have been found during the past 
month, which has been devoted entirely to 
orchard inspection. Of these six cases, four 
have been totally destroyed and the re- 
maining two destroyed in part and treated, 
using 10 and 15% of keroséne, applied with 
mixing pumps, to be repeated later and 
followed by crude oil spraying or fumiga- 
tion in the spring of ’02. Experiments 
have been made using as high as 25% kero- 
sene in late May, and some data will be 
available in the course of a year. Practi- 
cally all the currant plantations have been 
set with plants grown by fruit growers 
themselves, and as the nurseries in this 
section have always been clear, this has 
helped matters greatly. 

Oats for Ducks—Oats are the best grain 
for ducks, but they should not be fed alone, 
Indeed, all grain is not a complete food 
for poultry, which naturally consume much 
animal matter, such as worms and insects, 
while ducks delight in aquatic animals. If 
ducks are given oats as the sole grain food, 
they should also have some green vegeta- 
ble food, as chopped cabbage, and scraps of 
flesh meat. Thus treated, they will do very 
well through the winter if other conditions 
are equal.—[Fred O. Sibley, Otsego Co, N Y. 

















PLAN OF BENTS IN TOBACCO CURING BARN 
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How to Grow Tomatoes. 


L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK, 





The ground, which had been well plowed 
and harrowed, was marked out with a 
shovel plow in deep furrows 5 ft apart, and 
then cross-marked 3% to 4 ft wide. With 
hoes we pulled out the soil where the fur- 
rows crossed, making a hole 8 in deep and 
14 in wide. A forkful of well-rotted horse 
manure was placed in each hill and covered 
with soil to the depth of 6 in. 

After thorough watering, the plants were 
carefully taken up from the cold frame and 
drawn to the hills prepared for them. One 


man took a hoe with an extra large blade, 


and while another man picked up the plant, 
the hoe was driven in the soil down to the 
manure and lifted up. The roots of the 
Plant were placed well under the hoe, with 
the top facing the east. The hoe was re- 
moved and the soil pressed down with the 
feet. This left the plant flat on the ground. 
We always set tomatoes this way and 
never upright, as the wind is liable to 
break them off. The plant will turn and 
grow upright in a few days, but this gives 
it time to toughen. By covering the stalks 
of the plant, it will send out roots and 
make a stronger, better plant and produce 
more fruit. We always make large hills, 
as they retain the moisture better. 

The vines make such a rank growth that 
we are obliged to break them down in or- 


der to get them to ripen fruit early. When 
the first setting of fruit is about three- 
quarters grown is the time to do it. Stand 


up close to the plant, push the arms, with 
the hands close together, through the cen- 
ter, then spread out the arms and with a 
gentle side sweep press the vines as sep- 
arated down flat on all sides of the hill. 
Press the arms down on top of the vines, so 
they will stay down. If done at midday 
you will not break one vine in 100. 

We cut out the early tomato plants, but 
not the late ones, and if properly done they 
will produce four times the amount of early 
fruit of those not cut out. After breaking 
down, they are trimmed when the first 
fruits show color. With a pair of sheep 
shears commence at the root end of each 
bearing stalk and cut off close to the stalk 
all new growth that has grown from the 
stalk, and has formed or would produce 
fruit, leaving three settings of fruit to ma- 
ture. After you reach the third setting of 
fruit, leave all that remain beyond. We 
leave six bearing stalks to each hill. For a 
finishing touch cut the tips of the vines to 
prevent them growing any longer. 


or 


Fighting Potato Enemies Down East. 





The regular bordeaux mixture has proved 
the most effective agent for controlling or 
preventing scab and blight in the expeéri- 
ments made by the Me exper sta. The 
formula used was 5 lbs copper sulphate, 5 
Ibs fresh unslaked lime and 50 gals water. 
In these experiments bordeaux mixture 
which had been made for weeks proved as 
effective in preventing blight and subse- 
quent rot as the freshly prepared. While 
the “ready made” bordeaux mixtures were 
not as effective as the regular bordeaux 
mixtures, they protected the plants and 
the tubers from destruction by blight and 
rot. 

The fungicides were applied in a fine 
mist or spray by means of a four-rowed 
mechanical sprayer, fitted with a powerful 
hand pump. Insecticides were added each 
time, but were really not needed at the first 
and last sprayings. For this purpose % Ib 
Paris green, or 1 Ib lead arsenate may be 
added to each 50 gals of the bordeaux mix- 
ture. The applications were-mace July 11 
as the bloom was just beginning, July 21, 
July 27 when the plants were in full bloom, 
and Aug 10. 


Four sprayings with bordeaux mixture 


at a cost, including labor of man and team, 
of $2.50 per acre, gave 280 bu first-class po- 
tatoes, as against a yield of 147 bu green 
and too small potatoes to command a ready 
sale. 


At the prices which prevai'ed at time 


of digging, the crop from the sprayed 
would have sold for $106.40; $102 for the mer- 
chantable and $4.40 for the starch potatoes. 
The unsprayed crop would have sold only 
with difficulty except for starch, but as- 
Suming that the so-called merchantable 
could have been sold for the same price as 
the sprayed, the money value of the crop 
would have been $62.60; $53.50 for the good 
potatoes and $9.10 for the starch potatoes. 
The investment of $2.50 gave a money re- 
turn of more than $40 per acre. 


Buckwheat a Satisfactory Crop. 


Cc. C. BEALS, INDIANA, 





Buckwheat is one of the very best grains 
that can be sown late in the season. It 
not only produces a grain crop, but its 
blossoms furnish excellent bee pasture. It 
comes at a time when bees need flowers 
from which to secure honey. The ground 
is left in excellent condition for following 
erops. 

I have grown a small field each season 
for the past seven years. To secure best 
results, it should not be sowed too early, 
as it is not suited to hot weather. Last 
year I sowed my crop about the first of 
July, but as a rule would delay this oper- 
ation until the 20th. The early sowed crop 
was not satisfactory, as most of the growth 
went to straw instead of grain. The crop 
was about 4 ft high when it blew down. 
This was a few weeks before cutting time. 

Give the soil the same preparatory treat- 
ment as for corn. Have it as mellow as 
possible. If buckwheat can follow early 
potatoes, a good crop is almost certain. 
Sow in drills at the rate of three-fourths 
to one bushel per acre. If it can be seeded 
just before a rain, so much the better. Let 
the crop take care of itself until frost, then 
cut it before noon with a mower, pile it up, 
allow it to remain until thoroughly dried 
out, when it can be run through a thresh- 
ing machine. The yield ranges in this sec- 
tion from 10 to 15 bu per acre. The straw 
makes excellent bedding for stock. I be- 
lieve it will pay every farmer to grow a few 
acres for his bees and for pancake flour 
during winter. 





Controlling the Cantaloupe Louse. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 





Replying to inquiries from R. E. W., Mo, 
A. C. P., Md, and W. H. S., Ct, would say 
the green aphis or plant louse which at- 
tacks cucumbers and cantaloupes is not 
an easy pest to combat. It makes its ap- 
pearance early in the season and it con- 
fines its attacks particularly to the under- 
side of the leaves, causing them to curl 
and eventually fall off. Vines should be 
watched carefully and upon the first indi- 
cations that the pests are present the 
leaves should be plucked and destroyed 
and the under side of the vines thoroughly 
sprayed with a 10 to 12% solution of kero- 
sene emulsion. Tobacco decoction has also 
been found very effective, depending some- 
what upon the tobacco used. The percent 
of nicotine present in tobacco stems is 
small, and as it is very soluble, much of it 
may be lost providing the tobacco has been 
left in an exposed place. One pound of 
good tobacco stems in two gallons of hot 
water ought to destroy this pest, if the 
material is properly applied. 

A spray nozzle with a bent neck exten- 
sion will be necessary to reach the under 
surface of the leaves. A knapsack sprayer 
or a bucket sprayer should be used, as it 
is difficult to get into a field with a barrel 
sprayer after the vines are any consider- 
able size. The pest usually appears in 
spots and such places should be carefully 
watched, sprayed and treated to keep it 
from spreading to other places. Growers 
who have followed these methods careful- 
ly have little difficulty with this pest. 
Bisulphide of carbon is used sometimes, 
but must be handled cautiously, as it is 
explosive. A couple tablespoonfuls are us- 
ually required for each plant; but the 





FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS 


. 
amount depends somewhat upon size of the 
plant. It is poured in a saucer and placed 
on the ground near the plant under an 
inverted box or tub. Other coverings, such 
as hay-caps, etc, can be used. 


Cut Hay Early. 


L. O, FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





Practical feeders have all noted _ that 
farm animals are less likely to make satis- 
factory gain during the spring months. 
Sometimes they will even lose flesh unless 
given the very best of care. They often 
refuse to eat the usual amount of forage. 
I have found that by saving my best for- 
age until last that I can keep the animals 
from losing flesh and in a great many cases 
can make them gain. For this reason I 
find it desirable to have on hand a little 
supply of early cut hay or corn fodder. 
With milch cows this early cut forage 
makes it possible to keep up a fairly good 
flow of milk until the cows are turned to 
grass. 

Not only do the animals do better, when 
the best forage is retained for spring 
months, but the animals seem to be in bet- 
ter condition for making satisfactory gains 
when turned onto pasture. This is reason- 
able, for this kind of forage is similar in 
composition to grass, consequently when 
the change from winter to spring feed 
comes, there is but slight difference in the 
character of the food. 

Barly in the winter animals are in better 
condition to consume and make use of the 
more mature fodder crops. This is due par- 
tially to the appetite being keener during 
cold, crisp weather, and the digestive or- 
gans being in a more healthy condition, 
Where a large amount of hay is to be put 
up, it is of course difficult to cut it all when 
in bloom, but every effort should be made 
to harvest as much as possible at that 
stage. 


-ciaaetliaasalmisiis 

Curing Cowpeas—I would not think of 
cutting pea vines unless pretty well as- 
sured of at least three to four days of dry 
weather. I commence cutting when the 
first pods begin to turn a little yellow; 
there will be lots of immatured pods and 
some blossoms. I prefer to sow plenty of 
seed, so that the stems will not grow too 
large and rank; cut in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon bunch up with forks into 
small bunches. Separate the vines so as 
to have every bunch free. This will facili- 
tate loading on the wagon. These bunches 
can be turned over, but not shaken up, for 
two or three days. They will be thor- 
oughly cured if you have had a good wind 
or sunny weather, and the leaves will not 
shed to any extent. I like this plan better 
than raking. The vines will be all snarled 
together and will be hard to separate if 
raked in windrows. When raked with a wire 
tooth rake they are covered with dust.—[C. 
W. Morrill, Bibb Co, Ga. 





Bagging Grapes—This pays for home use 
when you want the best you can get. 
Bagged bunches are much finer, ripen more 
evenly, have more bloom and are better in 
every way, but are possibly a few days 
later in ripening. Thin skinned varieties, 
especially, like Concord are very much im- 
proved. I buy 2 Ib manilla bags such as 
grocers use. These bags last two years and 
cost only a few cents a hundred. A paper 
of pins are also required. I slip the bag 
over the bunch, make a double fold of the 
top and stick a pin through and there you 
are until the bunches are ripe. The grapes 
should be bagged when they are about the 
size of small shot, but later will do, al- 
though the larger they are the more 
trouble they are to bag.—[Alfred J. Edge, 
Harford Co, Md. 

In Tomato Culture, twice hoeing with a 
thorough stirring of the soil pays well. To 
make tomato growing pay, it will be nec- 
essary to put on more labor in the way of 
spraying, as well as cultivating, not for- 
getting, however, to get more money for 
the crop.—[{Frank Drier, Hamilton Co, O, 
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Potatoes in Medium Promise. 





_ While the potato crop in the states west 
of the Alleghany mountains does not aver- 
age quite so high as in some years, it is 
still in fair promise, considering the char- 
acter of the season experienced, according 
| to returns to American Agriculturist. With 
the exception of Mo, where the _ severe 
spring drouth has seriously damaged all 


spring planted crops, no state reports an 
early June condition below 90, and except 
on the Pacific coast, where weather condi- 


tions have been almost perfect, no condi- 
tion is returned above 96. This uniformity 
of condition over the central and western 
states is unusual, and may be taken as an 
indication that chances favor a good fair 
average crop. 

The crop was planted later than usual 
and on June 1 not only was some planting 
yet to be done, but a considerable part of 
the acreage already in had not yet made 
any good growth. The delay follows the 
excessive moisture of the early season, 
ageravated later by the low general range 
of temperature during May. In heavy 
producing sections of N Y and Pa planting 
considerably delayed by reason of exces- 
sive rainfall, but early crop now looking 
well where not flooded; plenty of bugs. 
‘Weather perfect for seeding in northern 
Me, where acreage is very large. Early 
June outlook not bright in Mass and Ct, 
but may recover lost ground. 

It is too early to attempt any definite 
estimate of Acreage, but from voluntary 
observations of American Agriculturist 


correspondents it is apparent that 
no radical change in either’ direc- 
tion is contemplated, so that in 


all probability the acreage will be 
about the same as last year. The stimu- 
lus of high prices at close of May and 
early June, however, will induce many 
farmers to put in a full or increased acre- 
age, where six weeks ago they planned a 
reduction. In N Y, Pa, O, etc, the acre- 
age seems nearly normal; in Me consid- 
erably increased, in other N E smaller than 
last year. 


——— 


Hay Crop Must Prove Uneven. 





The distinctly western hay crop will be 
short, in some important districts exceed- 
ingly short. The season has been wholly 
unfavorable for all grasses, and especially 
so west of central Ill, as shown in re- 
turns from American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents. East of that district the hay 
prospect is spotted, a fair crop in some 
districts, with only medium promise in 
others. The Ohio valley will harvest a 
crop considerably below the normal yield. 
In N Y, Pa and N E plenty of rain has 
greatly stimulated the growth of grass; yet 
in many instances heavy precipitation 
has not rejuvenated owornout mead- 
ows, or those damaged by drouth 
of one and two years ago. In west- 
ern Ill and in all that territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river from Tex to 
(Manitoba the hay situation is very unsat- 
isfactory. Not all returns are equally bad, 
but the general situation in all this great 
district is distinctly poor, while in certain 
sections like Ill, Mo and portions of Wis, 
Ia, Kan and Neb the outlook is serious. 

The spring has been cold and dry, grass 
has made very slow and very small growth. 
Rains since June 1 have visited parts of 
hay district, but they came too late to 
make good the damage already suffered 
Reports of meadows, in the worst dis- 
tricts, too short to cut and others used ta 
supplement failing pastures are too fre- 
quent. Unless the later season shall in 
some measure make good the deficiencies 
in the regular crop by furnishing a heavy 
aftermath, as was the case in the north- 
west last year, the west may face a hay 
deficiency that will be serious, 

Returns from American 
ist’s county correspondents 
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SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


phatic indication of the steady en- 
largement of the clover acreage. 
The increase in the area this year 
ranges from 2 to 10% in the different west- 
ern states, representing an effort both to 
enlarge the hay crop and a permanent ro- 
tation in which clover has its proper po- 
sition. The winter was generally favorable 
to old fields, though some winter-killing is 
noted in sections of the Ohio valley. The 
spring, cool and moist, was especially fa- 
vorable to new seeding, and the loss of 
acreage is smaller by far than usual. 

The present condition of the crop is good 
at this time only by comparison with other 
grasses. The early spring was generally 
favorable and the crop started well, but 
May was too cool for the best develop- 
ment, and dry weather in the Mississippi 
valley seriously damaged the prospect. The 
crop of the central valleys may be regarded 
as one of less than average promise. 


I 


Moderate Apple, Large Peach Crop. 





The first definite report upan the fruit 
crop shows that early expectations so far 
as apples are concerned were too sgsan- 
guine. The season has been almost en- 
tirely favorable for the crop, with practi- 
cally no damage resulting from frost, yet 
the apple bloom was far from full either 
east or west of the Alleghany mountains, 
and later the set of fruit was not even in 
keeping with bloom. The early drop was 
heavier than usual, possibly the result of 
the continuous low range of temperatures 
during May. In the heavy apple sections 
of N Y, Pa and N E, orchards healthy, but 
promise for only moderate crop, especially 
Baldwin, as outlined recently in American 
Agriculturist. The situation not essential- 
ly changed, the June drop liberal, as al- 
Ways expected, insects much in evidence 
and orchardists too often indifferent about 
spraying. 

The present returns of apple prospects, 
do not indicate a crop failure, or even 
serious shortage in any state. There is 
more than the usual complaint of insect 
damage, especially of the ravages of the 
canker worm, a condition which can only 
be attributed to failure of orchardists to 
properly care for their trees. 

Current returns regarding peaches give 
promise of the largest western crop gath- 
ered in many years. In very few localities 
was there any frost damage. Peach bloom 
was universally good, fruit set heavily in 
the middle and northern states, and to all 
present appearances the crop will be one 
of excessive proportions. 





Best Corn for Fodder—I can recommend 
Century dent corn. It ripens in 100 days 
from planting. It grows its fodder strong, 
rank and rapid, from 7 to 10 ft high. Stands 
up straight ready for the harvester. It is 
suitable for most climates, and stands the 
drouth well. Grows large ears, and ma- 
tures early. The feeding value of this corn 
for beef, pork and mutton cannot be sur- 
passed. Its yield is nearer 150 bu shelled 
corn per acre than any variety known to 
me.—[Eugene Gorham, Herkimer Co, N Y. 





Broom Corn Seed Prices—J. K. R., Md: 
In the west where broom corn seed is chief- 
ly handled, it is selling at $2@3 per bu of 
46 lbs. Tennessee Evergreen is considered 
a choice variety. Seed dealers include W. 
H. Hancock, Tuscola, Ill; Duncan & Tar- 
box, Arcola, IIl. 


Strons Two-Year-dld 
best for general planting. 
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_ Cyclone Grub Puller Co., 
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Wheat Prices Sensitive to Crop Outlook. 


While it is generally agreed that June 
is a poor month in which to bull grain 
prices, the markets seem more susceptible 
to weather influences this year than is 
often the case. Operators are watching 
with keen interest crop conditions at home 
and abroad and are sensitive to every new 
influence. June brilliancy suggests a very 
large wheat crop. Yet this is only on the 
supposition that surroundings will continue 
favorable until Sept. High condition in 
June does not necessarily insure a bumper 
crop, although harvest operations in the 
winter wheat belt this season are now 
showing some excellent returns, with the 
work rapidly pushing northward. 

The markets of western Europe, so in- 
strumental in shaping prices for the Amer- 
ican farmer, are unsettled, operators there 
also watching world conditions. While 
they anticipate a big American crop, they 
realize that requirements are enormous and 
that our surplus for export is generally 
quite manageable. The new factor is the 
reported considerable shortage in Ger- 
many’s cereal crops, pointing to added re- 
quirements from that country. The crop 
outlook in southeastern Europe is general- 
ly good, and this true in the main of Rus- 
sia. Exports from that country have been 
running larger. During the period Aug 1, 
‘00, to May 25, ’01, total shipments of wheat 
from Russia were 61,000,000 bu, the largest 
in three years, and compared with only 46 
millions corresponding period year ago. 

Argentina has shipped much less than 
earlier expected, about half that of last 
year’s heavy business, and some talk now 
of weather unfavorable for preparing the 
ground for the next crop. Our exports of 
wheat and flour have continued liberal, re- 
ported by Bradstreet’s at 106,500,000 bu from 
Jan 1, ’00, to June 6, compared with 83 mil- 
lions one year ago. The old crop year is 
going out with the carry-over of wheat only 
moderate, considerably less than one year 
ago. The surplus above home _ require- 
ments from the coming crop ought to find 
a good market abroad. 

SE 


Competition of Russian Butter. 








The export outlook for American butter, 
according to trade advices, is not especially 
encouraging. It is claimed that Russia 
will monopolize the trade with western 
Europe, since the opening of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. The Danes have for a 
long time held a very important place in 
Europe’s butter markets, supplying half of 
England’s total imports. They have, how- 
ever, purchased a considerable amount of 
butter from different parts of Russia, sell- 
ing the same under the Danish stamp. The 
Russian government is aware of this fact 
and is making every effort to further the 
interests of this important industry within 
her own borders. Nearly 24,000,000 Ibs of 
butter, worth about $5,000,000, was sent 
during 1900 direct to England from Russia, 
including Siberia. The quality is reported 
good, and prices comparatively low. The 
average value of all shipped to U K last 
year was 20.2c p Ib. 

The Russian govt has contracted, ac- 
cording to a recent consular report, for a 
direct line of steamers, with refrigerator 
equipments, to run weekly between Riga, 
a western seaport of Russia, and London, 
for the purpose of transporting perishable 
farm produce. Butter and other articles 
will be carried from Ob, in western Si- 
beria, arriving at Riga every third Thurs- 
day. These trains will be made up of 25 
refrigerator cars, holding eight tons of 
butter each. Already 138 special cars have 
been built for this purpose. When the 
butter reaches Riga it will be inspected and 
if necessary repacked before loading on 
ocean steamers. This system for the safe 
and rapid shipment of Russian and 8Si- 
berian butter is expected to be in running 
order in the near future.. It takes time, 
however, to bring about a decided in- 
crease in the make of butter in any coun- 


COMMERCIAL 


try, and there is no reason why the U §S 
should not continue to maintain a good 
foothold in foreign markets. 


Peppermint Oil Firmer—Owing to 
greatly reduced stocks, estimated in trade 
circles the lowest in six years, the market 
has hardened somewhat. The price is now 
on the basis of $1.20@1.30 per lb in N Y¥ 
city. One year ago it was 70@90c in pro- 
ducing sections. A Mich correspondent of 
the well-known distilling house of Schim- 
mel & Co writes: ‘There can be no doubt 
that the immediate future will bring 
higher prices, as the demand for actual 
consumption is exceptionally good.” Jap- 
anese mint oil has advanced, holding firm 
to date. 

Changes in Stamp Laws—On and after 
July 1 revenue stamps will not be required 
upon bank checks, bills of lading for ex- 
port, bonds except bonds of indemnity, cer- 
tificates of deposit, drafts demand and 
sight, express receipts, insurance policies, 
leases, money orders, mortgages or convey- 
ances in trust, powers of attorney to vote, 
fpowers of attorney to _ sell, promissory 
notes, protests, telegraph messages,  tele- 
phone messages, warehouse receipts. Rev- 
enue stamps will be required as follows: 
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Fruit Growing for Profit. 
Preparing Cantaloupes for Market. 


The illustration, taken by one of our edi- 
torial staff, shows the interior of the can- 
taloupe packing shed of J. H. Hale on his 
Ga farm. The melons are picked and 
brought from the field in % bu baskets. 
They are sorted into three grades and 
packed in crates 12x12x24 in. Only perfect 
melons are packed. They must be firm, 
uniform in size and clean. 

They are handled by experts who show 
remarkable skill in packing them. One 
man who was timed by the editor handled 
and packed 45 cantaloupes in 20 seconds. 
The most of these men are expert orange 
packers from Fla, who spend the canta- 
loupe and peach season in Ga. 

A good illustration of the methods of 
packing cantaloupes in the Rocky Ford re« 
gion was recently given in these columns, 
The excellent quality of the melons grown 
in that section is widely known. Attempts 
have been made to grow the Rocky Ford 
cantaloupe in other places, but in most 
cases there is a loss in quality and flavor. 
The Rocky Ford grown on South moun- 
tain, a spur of the Blue Ridge, is consid- 











PACKING AND MARKETING CANTALOUPES ON GEORGIA FARM OF J. H. HALE 


Drafts, written with time, for each $100 or 
fractional part, 2c; bill-of lading, domestic, 
each, 1c; bonds and debentures, issued by 
any association, company or corporation, 
on each $100 of face value, 5c; bond indem- 
nifying, 50c; certificate of stock, original 
issue of each $100 of face value, 5c; certifi- 
cates of stock, transfer, on each $100 of face 
value, 2c; conveyance deed, each $500 or 
fraction thereof of value in excess of $2500, 
25c; foreign drafts and letters of credit; for 
each $100 or fractional part, 2c. 





Picking and Packing Peaches—When 
fruit begins to ripen the trees should be 
gone over at least twice, gathering only 
the nearly ripe, highly colored fruit for 
tmarket. I like the 1-3 bu basket with 
wooder cover best for packing. The work 
should be carefully, neatly and honestly 
done. Pack nothing to sell to others that 
you would not like to have others pack and 
sell to you.—[W. R. Wilkinson, Missouri. 


Salted Duck’s Eggs are an article of 
diet in the East Indian archipelago. The 
new-laid eggs are packed for two or three 
weeks in a mixture of salt, clay and brick 
dust. They are eaten hard boiled and are 
highly esteemed by some. 


ered equal in every respect to that raised 
in Col. : 

The number in a crate depends on the 
size of the melon. Grade No 1 takes 30; No 
2 requires either 45 or 48, depending on the 
style of pack, and No 3, 60 or more. The 
crates should be well rounded, so that the 
slats can be nailed down firmly upon the 
melons. Every crate of prime melons 
should be properly labeled with the name 
of the farm or the individual shipping 
them, 





The Raspberry Cane Blight. 


F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK. 





This is a destructive disease which oc- 
curred at various places in the Hudson 
river valley last season. It is especially 
destructive to the Marlboro, on which it is 
known as the>“Marlboro raspberry dis- 
ease.” What we take to be the same dis- 
ease occurs on other varieties of black, yel- 
low and. red. raspberries.. The canes die 
and dry. up, most commonly about the time 
the fruit is ripening. A cane may be af- 
fected wholly or in part only. In many 
eases the bark on one side of a cane will 
be dead, while on the other side it is still 
green.and living. Affected canes generally; 





show iarge numbers of the spore capsules 
of a species of Phoma, and there are some 
reasons for believing that this fungus is 
the cause of the disease, however such has 
not yet been proven. We can make no 
suggestions .as to treatment. It is a dis- 
ease which should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 





The Detection of Peach Yellows. 


We & 

The premature ripening of peaches is an 
unfailing symptom of yellows, and is con- 
sidered the first stage. To master this in- 
spectors and fruit: growers should be thor- 
oughly posted about the time of ripening 
of each variety. The time of ripening will 
vary with location and weather conditions. 
When peaches are found ripening two or 
three weeks ahead of ‘time it is a pretty 
sure indication of yellows. Do not let a 
peach prematurely ripened by a worm or 
some other cause fool you. The charac- 
teristic mottling or dappling of a yellows 
peach is a good guide. 

The second and third stages of yellows 
are easily detected at any time. The de- 
velopment of dormant buds into broom- 
like bunches is characteristic. Here again 
there is chance for error, as the bunch- 
ing may be caused, in some cases, by other 
factors. Be-on guard at all times, as yel- 
lows inspectors often get into trouble. Yel- 
lows is a peculiar disease and many men 
are found in any neighborhoad who know 
all about it; while scientists are still grop- 
ing in the dark. In the nurstry look out 
for strings around the bud that have not 
been cut. The trees will yellow and shoot 
out buds resembling second stage yellows 
below the tie. Watch for aphis on roots 
and the peach-mite on the terminal growth. 
There are many other points'which experi- 
ence along will make clear, but by all 
means be cautious in dealing with this 
mysterious disease. Get rid of it as soon 
as possible by grubbing and burning the 
trees. 

TT 


Poultry Keeping in the Southwest. 


MRS L. C. AMSDEN, MISSOURI. 





{Summary of a report offered in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist- money-in-poultry con- 
test, showing methods practiced in warm 
countries. ] 

I began the record year with 54 hens, 12 of 
which were Light Brahmas and the rest 
Plymouth Rocks, but Apr 24 sold eight Ply- 
mouth Rock hens. I also had-21 young 
chicks which were hatched in March, seven 
of them being Buff Leghorns from eggs ob- 
tained of a neighbor. There were two Light 
Brahmas and two Plymouth Rock roosters. 
The whole flock ran together all summer 
on our farm of 120 acres. The old fowls 
were fed wheat screenings, oats and corn 
and skimmilk. I also gave curd nearly ev- 
ery day. Young chicks are fed six to 10 
times per day in a pen inclosed with a wire 
netting to keep out the old hens. I feed 
them crumbs of corn bread, a small quan- 
tity of curd and hard-boiled eggs, and in a 
day or two some wheat, but do not give 
raw corn meal while very young. Fowls 
and young chicks also have fresh water at 
all times. 

I keep down lice, which are usually very 
troublesome in the southern country, by 
dusting hens and chicks with insect pow- 
der. I also use sulphur when taking the 
hens and chicks from their nest. Almost 
every day I take a pan of dry wood ashes 
and throw them over the roosts. White- 
wash, in which is mixed some crude car- 
bolic acid, is used on the roosts occasionally. 

Fowls are early risers, and if not fed soon 
after waking they will wander off into the 
wet grass and weeds. I make an effort to 
get up as soon as they do, and feed them, 
when the hens will at once settie down to 
brood their chicks and wait quietly in the 
yard for an hour or two. In April and May 
I set 150 eggs, under hens, and hatched 145 
chicks. I selcom set any after June 10, as 


the chiggers are so numerous inat they kill 








very young chicks. Aug 1I sold 22 young 


cockerels for $3.90, but did not sell any 
more until Christmas, when the price 
reached 4c. 

The henhouse is only a shed, which is 


made very comfortable during winter by 
standing bundles of cornstalks around the 
north, west and east sides. The roof is cov- 
ered with boards and wheat straw. The 
shed is boarded down to within 2% ft from 
the ground on the west and part of the 
south sides. During the summer-the corn- 
stalks are taken away, the house scraped 
out clean and the droppings carried off. 
A pile of gravel is kept in the yard and 
clamshells are broken up fine for grit. They 
also have charcoal, and in winter scme meat 
from perk scraps and a rabbit ehopped fine 
now and then. 

The Light Brahmas prove more hardy 
than the Plymouth Rocks. Several of the 
latter died with cholera in Aug. During 
the year 24 doz eggs were set and 107% doz 
used in the house. We ate 30 hens and 
chickens. I sold fowls to the value of $29.33, 
eggs 30.34, and those used were worth 19.02. 
Feed cost 13.72, labor was valued at 4.74, 
and incidentals 50c, making a total cost 
of 18.96, and leaving a net profit of 59.70. 
The hens laid during the year 5172 eggs, 
or an average of about 112 per hen. 


A Cordial Welcome to Fruit Growers— 
The horticultural department at the Pan- 
American exhibition offers every facility 
to those interested to examine and study 
the materials placed on exhibition through- 
out the season. No restrictions whatever 
are placed around this department, and 
Supt F. W. Taylor, who has so successfully 
managed the horticultural exhibit, is doing 
everything in his power to make this one 
of the most interesting and valuable fea- 
tures of the show. Horticulturists and 
others who are not directly interested in 
this line: cannot afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the display of fruits and 
other farm products’at Buffalo. Supt Tay- 
lor invites correspondence from those who 
desire special information at any time rel- 
ative to his division.. In a recent commu- 
nication to American Agriculturist, he says, 
“The latch string will be found hanging 
out with a good-sized knob at the end, mak- 
ing it easy to pull.” 





The Prizes in our great money-in-poultry 
contest, which closed recently, will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of American Ag- 
riculturist. Nearly 400 reports, representing 
all sections of the country, were received, 
and it has been a great task to read them 
all through and classify them properly ac- 
cording to merit. Some of the results at- 
tained are little short of marvelous, and the 
rich prizes will prove ample compensation 
for the efforts expended by each poultry 
keeper. During the months to come our 
columns will contain many of these inter- 
esting and valuable records, which must 
prove helpful to every farmer or poultry- 
man engaged in this highly important in- 
dustry. 





Set Five Acres of Peppermint—This 
spring I set about five acres of mint, but do 
not know of any more in this section. It is 
Icoking well.—[W. S. Parker, La Grange 
Co, Ind. 





— Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
affects the vocal organs, disturbs. the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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Kendall’s Spavin Ou Iso 4 
Ken ra! 2 Bt. A Treatise on the 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


4 designs, , steel. 


| ees ~ Rng a wood 
fence. Special pose. 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem 
eteries. Strong, Durable and =. Casetenue free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 


New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address, 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R.C. V.8., Director. 
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CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE: 


xe} varieties, carefully packed with moss in deg es 
F. O. B. here, 250 plants for 60c, 500 for 9c, 1000 for $1.50. 

Special price on quantities over 6000. Cash with order. 

Plants ready 15th to 20th of June. Mad ODLAND 
RM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 














Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 
H E N Ss make 8500 yearly with 12 hens. 45 Medals, 
££ etc. for Wonderful Discovery. Particu- 


lars sent on receiving postage stamp. Scientific Poul- 
try Breeders’ Assn. *‘A’’ Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S. and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
lllustrated, I2mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price | 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and -pro- 
ductive of crops. Thrives in almost any soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where, In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK © 





Setting 6 days instead of 21, and how to 





7 sprinkling ou oe R kills all mites and body 
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Severe Test of Dairy Cows. 


“JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR, SCHOHARIE CO, N Y. 





The milk of each herd in the model dairy 
at the Pan-American is churned once each 
week and the butter chemically analyzed 
as a check on the Babcock work. Then all 
butter is credited to the cow at 25c per Ib, 
so that every cow stands debtor to so much 
feed and credited by so many pounds of 
butter. A separate estimate of value is 
also made, counting solids at 9c per lb. The 
amount of detail work and bookkeeping in 
all this is beyond belief unless one has had 
some part in it. It involves taking about 
308 samples of milk each day, the reading 
of 50 lactometer samples, the making of 
several hundred feed weighings, some cows 
having eight different food stuffs to be 
weighed out three times a day, besides 
the footing of 800 columns of figures each 
week, and other endless details. In fact, 
the caring for these 50 cows and the weigh- 
ing and recording of the data requires 20 
persons, and all of them have enough to 
do; the herdsmen, however, having a com- 
paratively easy time. 

The unique and valuable feature of this 
test is that it is for no brief pericd, but for 
six months. It is not so much a trial of 
sprinting power as of dogged endurance. 
If there are any cows there with deficient 
vitality or digestive power, it will come to 
light before Nov 1. Some of them are al- 























a notably fine lot, big, aimost white cows 
of the Scotch-Canadian type. A Well-known 
expert in speaking of them recently said: 
“They are probably the best five Ayrshire 
cows that ever stood in a row.” No breed 
has attracted so much attention from the 
general public as the Dutch Belted, simply 
because of their strikingly peculiar mark- 
ings. 

The cows are tied by chains around the 
neck, facing the outside of the barn, and in 
the rear, separated by wire netting from 
the broad promenade where the public stroll 
through. They are plentifully bedded with 
planer shavings, and since each five cows 
has an attendant, they are groomed like 
crack roadsters. One man stands guard 
continually and instantly removes any 
droppings, the idea being that so far as 
cleanliness is concerned, this show shall 
reach perfection. 


$$ 


Suggestive Plans for a Stock Barn. 


FRANK RUHLIN, OHIO. 





A Dakota farmer wants a plan for a gen- 
eral farm barn, the dimensions to be 50x100 
ft. I send three plans, all of the same out- 
side dimensions. Figs 1 and 2 are where 
there is no bank and it is not necessary 
to bridge in order to enter the second floor. 
It is possible to drive into the basement 
and elevate the fodder and feed to second 
floor by horse power, such as hay forks. 
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OUTLINE OF FLOOR PLANS AND ONE BENT OF STOCK BARN 


ready showing the strain. As has been said, 
the herdsmen have a free hand as to what 
and how much shall be fed, and to most 
people accustomed to handling cows, it 
seems as if they were all inclined to hit up 
the pace too fast. The amount of grain 
fed averages from 12 to 14 Ibs per day to 
each animal. The Guernseys are eating a 
comparatively light ration. For a day or 
two the Holstein cow, Meg, consumed 24 lbs 
grain daily, too much for a six months’ 
pull. Since the question of cost must al- 
ways be considered, excellent silage at $2 
per ton and clover hay at $7 should form 
the big end of the ration. Most men seem 
to forget that after a liberal ration has 
been fed, additional gains in prcduce are 
made only at a rapidly increasing ratio of 
cost. 

Thus far the test has indicated just what 
most men would expect, that the real race 
is between the recognized special dairy 
breeds. The milk and beef cows may be 
said to be there for ornamental purposes 
only. Then, too, the more widely known 
breeds have a larger number to choose from 
and have been more carefully selected. It 
is the general opinion of judges that the 
Guernseys and Ayrshires show more care- 
ful selection. The Ayrshires especially are 





*Mr Van Wagenen is an _ experienced 
dairyman and had charge of the manufac- 
turing side of dairying during the first 
month of the tests at Buffalo. 





Fig 3 is where there is a bank, so that a 
load can be driven in onto the second floor. 
Plans 1 and 2 could have a bridge or bank 
at the end of the barn, so that wagon can 
be driven to second floor. Most people do 
not like that way of entering the barn, ow- 
ing to the small space accessible when the 
barn is nearly filled, and I am one of those. 

Figs 1 and 3 are devoted entirely to stock, 
while Fig 2 is a general purpose barn, with 
space for tools, farm machinery and shop. 
Fig 4 shows a cross-section of the barn at 
one of the bents. The hight of basement 
should be 9 ft. The plans are for stone as 
high as basement, with timber above, but 
the frame could be made all the way from 
the ground on the same principle. The side 
posts can be of any desired length. The 
plan is for side posts 16 ft to eaves. 

In building the framework, I use two-inch 
boards for all heavy timbers, nailing them 
together and using bolts in a few places. 
Six horse stalls, with two box stalls for 
sick animals, are sufficient for work horses 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


The Improved 
U. S$. Separator 


HAS LED in the past, 

IS LEADING at present, 

WILL LEAD in the future, 

because of its 

Clean Skimming 
Easy Running 
One-piece Frame 
Enclosed Gears 
Simplicity 
Durability 
y= ste. 


Prices range from $50.00 
upward 


Write for illustrated catalogues 











instantly removes all 
flies, mosquitoes, lice and 
other insects from cattle, 
horses and other animalsg 


or yed with it. It is 
ea.ing to any sore. Ani- 
mals rest easy and feed 
quietly all day. Cows 
give { more milk, which 
is a big saving. 1 gal. will 
protect 500cows. Money 
refunded if animals are 
not protected. Indorsed 
oy Me best class of peo- 
ple. Order at once and 
secure agency, you can sel] hundreds of a 1 gal. $1 10, 2 
gal. 82.10, 5 Beal. 4.50, 10 gal. 69.00. gallons 1g Special 
= ~ apply same, $1. 





& gal. G noressed Air 
BW same on large herds, $6.25, Address, 
RIPPLEY WARD ARE COMPANY, BOX 23 me. sBRAETON, ILL. 
lace, N. Y, 


Branch Offices 34 Merehants’ Row, ay + oe 

















PWILLINSURF HOGS 
Save Your Pigs! etieus 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


pk. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth. 

Send $i. = for trial package. postage paid. Cans 
S00 96.50; packages $2.50. State number, 
age, een ocd of hogs. Spec ial advice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’ ’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. &., Indianapolis, oad. | 

















“MILLIONS 
IN IT? 


--Millions of bacteria and dis- 
ease germsin milk. They sour 
the milk, set up decay, spoil 
butter, cheese, ete. Avoid all 
® these troubles by using the 


CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and 
Aecrater. ) 

Makes milk keep 36 nome 
longer than ordinary 

our Booklet, “Milk wand, ite 
Care.” It is mailed free, 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
9 Squires St., Cortland, NW. Y. 
















Milk Dealers’ Supplies, 




















AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 


Price If it’s not satisfactory in 

every way don’t keep it. 

y@ Awarded medal at Paris 

Exposition in 1900. Send for catalog. 
po AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. 

1054, Bainbridge, N. "¥. 





ale. choice French Asparagus, all in 
pros ral drained; perfect order; all improvements; near 
he city. Wm. McIntosh & Sons, Charleston, S. Co, 





100 ACRE FARM. 50 acres in 








| Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers, 





In Fig 


on a farm with a barn of that size. 
1, the large part of the barn without any 
division is for cattle or sheep, as the owner 


may choose. Put in feed mangers and par- 

titions at owner’s option. Chutes should 
be made where most convenient. The large 
feeding pen is 50x68 ft. Fig 2 is the same 
as Fig 1, except that it is more of a general 
purpose barn, 20 ft being taken off the end 
for tools and farm machinery. There is 
a door from the stable into this part for 
convenience. The large rolling doors on 
the feeding pens in both plans are for driv- 
ing in to remove manure. They are 12 ft 
wide. 

Fig 3 has the same number of horse stalls, 
but they are arranged along one side, ow- 
ing to there being no general driveway 
through it. The other side, marked cows 
or young stock, is so situated that it can 
be cleaned out at the same time as the 
horse stable. The other end of the barn 
is for feeding cattle or sheep, as in the 
other two plans. If this is to be made a 
general purpose barn, the machinery, tools 
and shop can be put on the second floor. 
The framework is made according to tim- 
ber used. There should be eight bents for 
the 100 ft arranged to suit the openings. 
The posts, as shown in Fig 4, should not 
be more than 10 ft apart. Above the base- 
ment, the frame is made self-supporting, so 
there are no inside timbers to bother. 

These are good basement plans for a 
practical barn, and so inexpensive that al- 
.most any farmer can utilize them. Actual 
figures cannot be given that would apply 
to all ‘ocalities. I mentioned in the open- 
ing of this article that the stone of the 
lower story could be replaced by timber, 
where the stone is too expensive, except 
where the wall comes against the: bank. 
The ‘dotted lines in Fig 4 show extra 
braces in the end bents. These are put in 
to keep the ends from being pushed out. 
'As to grain bins, they are not marked in 
any of the plans. They are a matter of 
choice with different persons. 


Harvesting High-grade Oats. 





The harvesting of oats differs but little 
from that of wheat. Oats straw is usually 
considered much more valuable for stock 
feed than wheat straw, consequently early 
cutting is desirable so that the forage will 
be in as good condition as may be. If 
the binder can be started while part of the 
blades are still green, without causing a 
shrinkage in the output of grain, so much 
t' better. However, the straw is softer 
than wheat, packs closer together when 
bound and is more liable to mold if the 
weather conditions are not favorable while 
the crop is in the shock. This makes it nec- 
essary to avoid beginning harvest too ear- 
ly; but within reason begin as soon as pos- 
sible, make the bundles comparatively 
small, shock them carefully and allow them 
to remain in the field until thoroughly dried 
out. Then thresh or stack as desired. 

Every year the best part of the field 
should be selected for seed. This should be 
allowed to become well ripened before cut- 
ting and should be threshed and stored sep- 
arately. Seed improvement is attracting 
more and more attention each year as its 
benefits are becoming apparent. The il- 
lustration shows.a number of oats plots 
at the Ill exper sta just after harvest. Here 
experiments are made with varieties, the 
best method of seeding, the most profitable 
amount of seed to use, the depth to cover, 
methods of treating seed for smut, etc. Ex- 
cellent work has been done at this and 
other stations and improvement of farm 
seeds is due largely to the influence of these 
careful tests. +. 
¢ gm 
For Crossing a Creek—A rather novel 
way of crossing Otter creek by two down 
past Yankee farmers is described by Ar- 


4 BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
Rilizers. They enrich the earth. 





BARN AND FIELD 


thur E. Manley, and herewith illustrated. 
A boat was almost always on the wrong 
side of the creek, while this car can be 








UNIQUE METHOD OF CROSSING A CREEE. 


crossed from either side. The car runs 
on a cable attached to trees on each side 
of the creek. The motive power is fur- 
nished by means of a rope hitched to one 
end of the car, running through a pulley 
hitched to one of the trees, then to the 
tree on the opposite bank and back to the 
opposite end of the car. It was construct- 
ed at very little cost and answers the pur- 
pose intended. 


Rape a Natural Sheep Food—Where tur- 
nips will grow, rape will thrive; it will 
come up in 48 hours, and to kill weeds har- 


row well after it is up ‘two weeks; after 
that it wil kill weeds itself. In fact, it will 
clear a piece of land of witch grass. Sow 


in July for late feed. After the sheep are 
used to it, a wether will eat 20 lbs per day. 
There is no feed equal to rape, and it can 
be grown at one-half the expense of any 
other. It wil! produce in rich land 30 tons 
to the acre and will grow so high that a 
Jersey cow could not be seen in the field. 
Sow 5 lbs to the acre at first, then 1 Ib 
after that. Plant in drills if the land is wet 
and broadcast if dry. Last fall I saw two 
rape plants on exhibition at the fair, which 
weighed 40 lbs each.—[G. M. Gowell, Maine. 





Sunflowers give a fine crop of seed. There 
is nothing better for fowls when molting, 
or in winter when they require meat, as the 
oi] in the seeds supplies the need. Horses 
will eat the leaves and stalks while green. 
[Maria Duncan, Schoharie Co, N Y. 





Buying Fine Horses—Letters recently 
received from Mr James McLaughlin show 
that he has been very successful in secur- 
ing stallions in France. He has already 
bought a better lot of horses than he 





brought over last year and has secured 
the pick of the French stables. Some of 
the best horses will be shown at fairs next 
fall by McLaughlin Bros and every indica- 
tion points to the winning of a lot of 
prizes. 





Green Peas at Higher Prices—Baltimore 
canners have advanced their prices 5c, to $1 
per bu, owing to apparent shortage -in the 
crop of the Delaware peninsula. There is 
much complaint of damage to growing peas 
through the green fly, so fully described in 
American Agriculturist this spring 





A Pound of Asparagus Seed will make 
about 12,000 plants. For an ordinary family 
150 plants well cared for will give all the 
asparagus wanted. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 


Non-bearing Cherry Tree—H. M. S., Pa: 
It is impossible to tell what is the matter 
with your cherry tree, as you do not state 
whether it is a sour or a sweet variety, or 
anything about the conditions under which 
it is grown. If it is a sweet cherry and 
stands in rich ground, the rapid growth of 
the tree will probably account for its be- 
havior. This growth may be checked by 
pruning the roots about the last of June. 
If there are no other varieties near the tree, 
the difficulty may be due to self-sterility. 
In case this is the trouble, it can be over- 
come by grafting another variety that 
blooms with it into the top, or by planting 
a tree of another variety that blooms with 
it near it.—{Prof G. Harold Powell, Del 
Exper Sta. 








About Winter Violets—Will A. E. Miller, 
N J, who had an article in American Agri- 
culturist May 18 on winter violets, kindly 
state when seeds should be planted to have 
violets bloom in winter and spring.—[Sub- 
scriber, N Y City. 


Pests Destroying Young Tobacco Plants 


—G. S. W., Pa: The creatures found injur- 
ing your tobacco plants are not insects, but 
Myriapods, a group of animals known as 
the thousand-legged worms. Lime water 
has been recommended for their destruc- 
tion in beds and cold frames. In the field 
other methods must be resorted to. Hol- 
low out a large number of Irish potatoes, 
dust the interior with arsenic or paris 
green, and lay them around where the pests 
are most abundant in the field and cold 
frames. Place the potatoes so the insects 
can easily get within them. Kindly re- 
port results to American Agriculturist.— 
(W. G. J. 
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OK” POTA 


Test it in your own field. 
does the work, pay for it. 


We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
One who has a good team and can and wil] spend time enough 
between now and digging time to ¢all on every farmer it the township who 
Brows five acres of more. We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


mention box number, 
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Terms. 


PR ye PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Cents for six months; if not paid in advance hod 
per Sent Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
year. en copy 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

pai us Jan, ‘02, shows that payment has 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to eure this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all es must 
be pei. If you do not wish the journal con ay for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN DDEESS—_When ordering a change 
the C ey subscribers should be sure to give their ola 
as well as their new address. 

mo Aly, WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 

sent on application. 
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us with your trade. American Agricu turist is the best 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We tively guarantee the_re- 
vertiser in this paper, 
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advert 
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It is encouraging to note that the legis- 
latures of some of the southern states are 
recognizing, more and more, the importance 
of agricultural education. Florida farmers 
are particularly fortunate this year in se- 
curing an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a model farm, and, in addition, 
$5000 has been donated to the farmers’ in- 
stitute. The new veterinary department 
will strengthen the live stock interest and 
assist in the development of that growing 
branch of agriculture in the south. The 
appropriation made for the c.gricul- 
tural college is $92,500. Much gool is ex- 
pected from the stimulating influence this 
appropriation will have upon the agricul- 
tural interests of Florida. 





Even legal men are sadly at odds as to 
just what the U S supreme court has really 
decided in the Porto Rican cases. The up- 
shot of all the decisions seems to be that 
the U S has power to acquire territories 
and peoples at its own sweet will, and to 
hold such as an integral part of the U § 
until congress legislates upon the matter, 
and dongress has power to do as it pleases 
with such territories and peoples. But 
while this much is apparently established 
by the court of final resort, an almost end- 
less number of related problems are not 
touched upon in the decisions rendered, but 
the latter are so vague as to offer no safe 
guide. This means that the whole subject 
of the relations of the U 8 to its dependen- 
cies is to be submitted to that highest tri- 
bunal of all, public opinion. All these ques- 
tions are thus thrown into the arena of 


EDiTORIAL 


politics. To what extent this will cause a 
rearrangement of party lines in the U §S 
remains to be seen. One portion of the elec- 
torate will maintain that it is un-American 
for this nation to hold subject provinces 
and peoples. Another large body of citizens 
will maintain that this new policy is de- 
manded by 20th century conditions. And 
the matter will finally be decided, at con- 
gressional and national elections, by that 
great body of voters who at first may have 
no profound convictions either way, but will 
register their opinions at election time after 
eareful consideration of all sides. These 
new issues will, therefore, be extremely in- 
teresting as to their merits, and as to the 
manner in which they will be viewed by 
the people in different occupations. 





Force in Agricultural Education. 





The dignity of agriculture, once so ethe- 
real as to be incomprehensible to all but 
a few, with an abiding faith in country 
people, is being recognized more and more. 
The farmer was once considered little more 
than a day laborer. Now the land owner 
is a power. A few years ago Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture was almost a nonentity, 
the butt of the city man’s joke, and held 
in contempt even by the trustees of the 
state university of which the college is a 
part. Three years ago the farmers got to- 
gether and demanded that their rights be 
respected. To-day Illinois has the largest 
agricultural college building in the world, 
the agricultural department is one of the 
strongest in the university, the trustees 
make it a point to give it support, the farm- 
ers are proud of it and the state rejoices in 
being a leader in agricultural education. 

Farmers in our middle and eastern states 
have fallen behind the west in this mat- 
ter. Dwellers in the Mississippi valley are 
becoming increasingly alive to the interests 
and possibilities of agricultural education, 
not only in the so-called agricultural col- 
leges, but also in the public schools. There 
is a grand awakening of interest all along 
this line, and a determination on the part 
of farmers’ sons and daughters in the west 
to avail themselves to the utmost of the 
priceless privileges offered them. 

In our middle, southern and New Eng- 
land states, on the contrary, interest in this 
subject on the part of the rural population 
is but lukewarm, although many intelli- 
gent farmers and leaders in rural progress 
have long agitated it. The country people 
in New England are still generally wedded 
to the old ideal of education, and it is the 
less conservative west which is eager for 
the new education that teaches by doing 
and by experience and aims to fit young 
men and women for the actual work of life 
rather than filling them up with mere book 
learning, that is the prevalent eastern idea 
of “culture.” Our rural schools ought to be 
the best schools in the world, and the agri- 
cultural colleges in all our middle and 
southern states should have at least 10 
times their present enrollment. It would 
do us all good, through this section, to 
have a bomb of educational dynamite ex- 
ploded in every family. 

The labor question is becoming increas- 
ingly serious among farmers throughout the 
length and breadth of the continent. In 
the eastern states there is almost universal 
complaint at the scarcity of competent men 
for farm work, and even the incompetent 
are too often lacking. In the central and 
western states the labor situation has be- 
come so acute that it is a serious question 
as to how the grain harvest can be han- 
dled. Harvéztine crewg who began their 
work in Texas, will be in great demand af 
fancy prices as they go north with the ad- 
vancing harvest. But many thousands of 
additional hands will be needed in the har- 
vest fields. Even with the most modern 
harvesting machinery, and the best possi- 
ble management of the grain harvest, a 
certain amount of hand labor is still neces- 
sary. The labor strikes in many trades have 
not yet had the effect of driving men from 





town to country. Should the machinists’ 
strike be long protracted, such a result 
might come about. The truth is, the trades 
and industries are at the very zenith of 
activity and production, but while this con- 
dition is likely to be modified by. another 
season, it may be several years before 
severe industrial depression reduces wages 
in other vocations enough to force labor to 
seek farm work. 

The plow trust bids fair to soon become a 
reality. Other combinations that are being 
talked up include the following: 

Cultivator trust. 

Harrow trust. 

Grain drill trust. 

Harvester trust. 

Wagon trust. 

Buggy trust. 

A great impetus has been given to the 
consolidation of the various lines of in- 
dustry that use iron and steel by the for- 
mation of the United States steel corpora- 
tion. Agricultural implement manufactu- 
rers are restive in the face of that giant 
monopoly, and are disposed to co-operate 
in self-defense. But nearly all the steel 
and iron interests outside of the steel trust 
are vastly enlarging their plants, and alto- 
gether it looks like U S Steel may have to 
face some lively competition in the near 
future. If all these interests outside the 
trust work in harmony with consumers, 
there are sound reasons for believing that 
prices of iron and steel will be kept down 
to a reasonable level. 

The contest of the milking breeds of cat- 
tle in the model dairy at the Pan-Ameri-* 
can exposition is under way with Guern- 
seys, Jerseys and Ayrshires now well in 
the lead. The work so far has been pre- 
liminary, and final results may show some 
change. Our columns last week contained 
some figures covering first four weeks. Be- 
sides the breeds named the following are 
represented: Polled Jerseys, Red Polls, 
Shorthorns, Brown Swiss, French Cana- 
dian, Holsteins and Dutch Belted. This 
test is being watched with great interest 
by partisans of the different breeds, as it 
is the first big contest of the kind since the 
world’s fair at Chicago. To be of any 
value such a test should be conducted with 
the utmost fairness. There is always dan- 
ger of error in a breed contest, consequent- 
ly the officials are giving this one the most 
painstaking attention. 

In his annual report of the work of the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, just at hand, Director Voorhees places 
much emphasis on the progress of dairy 
husbandry in that state, and the keen in- 
terest shown by farmers in building up the 
industry. He believes in alfalfa for green 
forage, and is a stanch advocate of crim- 
son clover and cowpeas in dairy farming, 
while not losing sight of the importance of 
Jersey’s trucking and fruit industry. The 
voluminous document of nearly 600 pages 
contains many interesting reports from sta- 
tion workers. Considering the fact that it 
covers the year ended October 31, 1900, is 
a matter of regret that it could not be dis- 
tributed earlier than in June of this year. 
Nor is dilatoriness in sending out the valu- 
able experiment station reports confined to 
the state of New Jersey. 

The year book for 1900 recently issued by 
the U S department of agriculture is an 
improvement over its predecessors. Here- 
tofore many of the reports have devoted 
much space to what the various divisions 
were doing or going to do, rather than giv- 
ing results of work done. The present re- 
port is vaiuable in- that it represents fin- 
ished articles on subjects of timely inter~ 
est by various experts employed by the de- 
partment. It more clearly represents the 
great value of the work being done for the 
farmers of this country than any report 
ever issued. It can be secured through 
congressmen and senators. Only 30,000 cop- 
fies are at the disposal of the department 
of agriculture. 











ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Profitable Pomona, Meeting. 


Bradford and Sullivan Pomona met at 
Troy, May 23. Reports from 21 granges in 
the district showed the greatest increase 


of membership of any quarter for many 
years, and a marked increase in grange 
interest. Topics discussed: Which gives 


the farmer the more profit, selling milk or 
making butter? What crops are most profit- 
able to raise? How much does it cost per 
day to feed 100 hens, and how many eggs 
should be laid to pay expenses? Which 
kind of cowpeas is best to raise? Those 
having experience reported Bradford Co as 
too far north for success in raising any 
kind of cowpeas and that Canadian peas 
are excellent when sown and harvested 
with oats. D, F. Pomeroy read a paper on 
Keep posted, giving the cost of producing 
a bushel of oats and several other crops. 
Cc. F. Hunsinger and A. F. Lilly were con- 
tinued on the county committee of farm- 
ers’ institutes and the executive commit- 
tee were authorized to make arrangements 
for the annual grange picnic in Aug. State 
Lecturer Packard gave an interesting ad- 
dress on, What has the 20th century in 
store for farmers and granges? Dairy prob- 
lems, as well as those on school and edu- 
cation were also discussed at length, and 
several gave interesting musical selections. 
Resolutions were adopted commending the 
state legislature for enacting the oleo bill, 
also amending the game law and reaffirm- 
ing the position taken regarding the cen- 
tralization of schools. 

Bedford Pomona has again contracted 
binder twine for its members and expects 
to make a handsome saving. Patrons are 
combining and centralizing orders to a 
considerable extent for other necessities on 
the farm, including implements, machinery, 
etc. Local granges have well arranged lit- 
erary programs for each meeting. 

Osterburg is making elaborate arrange- 
ments for a two days’ picnic and indus- 
trial exhibition to be held at Osters Grove, 
‘Aug 15-16; quite an exhibit of farm imple- 
ments and machinery as well as dairy ap- 
pliances have been promised. 


NEW YORK. 


Montgomery Co Pomona held its. spring 
meeting at Fultonville, May 29; Mrs E. S. 
Roberts of Syracuse, formerly Flora of the 
state grange, delivered an address. 

Deposit met at the home of E. O. Butler 
in May. The grange was well represented. 
It was voted to maintain the regular 
monthly meetings the entire summer; no 
vacation. Three candidates were initiated 
in the second degree. The lecturer’s hour 
was made interesting by a well filled ques- 
tion box. The purchasing agent is a bal- 
ance wheel that saves many a dollar to Pa- 
trons. 

South Richland holds regular meetings 
the first Wednesday of each month. Four 
candidates were recently given final de- 
grees. Attendance good at every meeting 
and the grange is thriving. Granges are 
gaining in membership and in power for 
good all over the state. The grange un- 
doubtedly is the best order in existence or 
that ever did exist, for the benefit, educa- 
tionally, socially and financially of the 
farmer, his wife, sons and daughters.—[Cor- 
respondent. 

Canojoharie held an open meeting at Ful- 
tonville, May 29, at which Mrs W. G. Shail- 
er, Mrs Elizabeth Snyder Roberts and Mrs 
W. R. Streever, all well-known Patrons, 
were present and made interesting and in- 
structive remarks. 

Seneca is to buy a piano for its hall. This 
enterprising grange held a May party the 
29th ult. Topic for next meeting: How 
does an agricultural school help a young 
man? 


— 


Organizing Farmers—The International 
farmers’ union, designated I F U, organ- 
ized the fall of ’99, has transferred its 
headquarters from Binghamton, N Y, to 
Edwardsville, Ill. Sec Fred E. Hartman in 
a recent letter says: ‘We will start in 
Sept and make one of the hardest fights 
ever made to organize the farmers. Those 
now in are well satisfied, and there is a 
demand for union produce.” It is the plan 
of the union to ultimately co-operate in a 
large way with the labor organizations of 
the country; the members to buy union 
made goods, those belonging to the labor 
unions in return to buy produce bearing 
the registered label of the I F U. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, June 17—Weather 
has been very wet. Corn and potatoes com- 
ing up very well. Grass looking well and 
promises a good crop. Wheat looks good. 
Rye getting down badly, some yjeces near- 
ly ruined. Lima beans rotted in the ground. 
There will be a large acreage set out in 
cabbage this year. Old hay abouf cleaned 
up. Prospect for fruit not very promising. 
There will be no Baldwin apples. Aspar- 
agus crop poor and price high. 


Centreton, Salem Co, June 18—Strawber- 
ries are a heavy crop. June 1 berries sold 
in New York market at 9 to 10c per at; 
June 3 berries brought 7 to 8c. When ber- 
ries sell at 8c they clear the grower about 
4c and when sold at 3c they are a loss. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, June 18—Farm- 
ers are still planting corn in some in- 
stances. Wheat harvest promises to be 
good. Grass fields are looking well, prom- 
ising a fair crop of hay. Potatoes are back- 
ward, but are looking much better since 
the ground has become warmer. A visit to 
Willis Farlee’s dairy farm shows what can 
be accomplished by energy and close study 
in breeding the best strains of cows. He is 
now milking 50 head of the finest Jerseys, 





producing the finest grade of but- 
ter, for which he is_ realizing 40c 
per lb in the Trenton market. The 


foundry will begin operation in the near 
future, emg#Moying large force of help. 

The 20th Century Interstate Fair of 
N J, Sept 30 to Ocg 4, is offering for the 
first time this year stake races, which, to- 
gether with the purse races, brings the 
amount of money offered for speed events 
up to $12,700. 


NEW YORK. 

Churchville, Monroe Co, June 17—Apples 
have bloomed abundantly and are setting 
a good crop, notwithstanding heavy yield 
of most sorts last year. The tent cater- 
pillars are not numerous, but the canker 


worm is making appearance in unexpected 
numbers and rapidly devouring foliage. 





West Somerset, Niagara Co, June 18— 
Heavy and frequent rains. Grass and 
wheat doing well. Spring grain growing 


very slowly. Winter apples will be a short 
crop on the whole, but quite a crop of early 
varieties will be harvested. Peaches are 
suffering badly frem the effects of the leaf 
curl. Early spraying was quite generally 
resorted to, but great damage still results. 
Bartlett pears are reported as dropping 
badly and the yield will be quite light. 
Later varieties are starting in fairly well. 
Cherries and plums promise fair crops. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 17—Should 
there be nothing to blight, fruit of all kinds 
will be abundant. Grain is looking well. 
Gardens backward, as much of the time the 
ground has been too wet to plant. 


Bethany,Genesee Co, June 17—Spring has 
been backward, with much rain. Wheat 
and grass never lodéked more promising. 
Apple trees generally are nut blooming 
heavily and the rains are unfavorable to 
fruit setting. Pears blossomed abundantly; 
also all small fruits. Farmers have gone 
wild over the cabbage crop and everyone 
that has an acre of land will plant cabbage. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, June 18—Farmers 
are behind with work. Two dry seasons 
have abdut ruined meadows’and most of 
them must be broken up. Pastures doing 
well and feed is good. Vineyard work is 
well along and vines look well though very 
backward. Fruit prospect is fair. About 200 
bu of alfalfa seed has been sold by one firm 
to farmers here. Everybody wants to try 
it. Some rape and cowpeas will be experi- 
mented with, as well as several new grasses. 
Much corn for fodder wil! be put in. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, June 17— 
Frequent and abundant rains have delayed 
seeding. but growth of all crops, especially 
grass, has been vigorous and healthy. Corn 
plar‘'ng has hardly begun. 
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Jos. Horne & Co 


American Wash Goods, 


To test our standard—better values for less mon- 
ey than you can get any where—suppose you order 
the making of a dress, or a waist, or a dressing 
sacque from this list without asking for samples. 
Won’t cost you very much and if you have never 
dealt with us, you’ll be amazed at the quality of 
the goods. 


3,000 yards of Irish Dimities, choice styles 
in navy blue, light blue, heliotrope and pink 


grounds with white printings, 25c and 20c 
qualities, now 15c a yard. 

2,000 yards Cotton Foulards, pretty styles and 
beautiful colorings, perfect copies of the best 
silk foulards, 15c qualities, now 9c a yard. 
6,000 yards 32 inch fine Zephyr Ginghams, 
best colorings in neat plaids and stripes, 25c 
qualities, now 15c a yard. 

Ecru Batistes with neat woven designs, fine 
sheer goods, 30c qualities, now 20c a yard. 


Ecru Batistes with self colored satin stripes, 
25c qualities, now 15c a yard, 


10,000 yards of new Corded Batistes, white 
grounds with black printings, {5c a yard. 


815 





Address 
Jos. Horne & Co 
Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 





HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 





Save time and labor in epeeedins and turning and LN. 

CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOUL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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816 [12] AMONG THE FARMERS 


Wheat and Hessian Fly—The late sow- 
ing of winter wheat has been recommend- 
ed as one of the best methods of keeping 
the pest in check. The idea being to sow 
it late enough so that it will escape the 
greater portion of the flies, and if no vol- 
unteer wheat is allowed to grow, very few 
eggs can be laid where they will thrive 
and as a consequence the spring brood will 
be much reduced. Wheat sown in the lati- 
tude of Genesee Co after Sept 21 should 
as a rule be free from the pest. The date 
may be pushed forward approximately one 
day for each 100 ft elevation, as the date 
given. is caloulated for sea. level. This is 
matter of great practical importance and I 
will be glad to have detailed information 
regarding many infested or non-infested 
fields in sections troubled by this _ pest. 
Kindly answer for each field, so far as 
possible, the following questions: 1, Name 
of owner and postoffice; 2, approximate ele- 
vation of field;.3, date of sowing; 4, de- 
gree of infestation and size of field; 5, 
proximity of other wheat fields, and if 
near by, the date when they were sown; 6, 
amount of volunteer or wild wheat near by 
in which the pest could winter. The date 
given above is based on calculations, and 
I @esire to prove or disprove it, so far as 
possible, by a mass of facts. Give only .re- 
liable data.—[E. P. Felt, State Entomolo- 
gist, Albany, N Y. 


Lice on Fruit Trees—A new danger to 
the fruit crop is rapidly developing in the 
vicinity of Syracuse. Nearly all cherries, 
many plums and some apples are infest- 
ed with lice, which have been propagat- 
ing in immense numbers. Early cherries, 
particularly Governor Wood and Early 
Richmond, are already ruined for this 
year’s crop, and the common red sour va- 
rieties are rapidly going the same way. 
Half of their leaves are on the ground. 
The Japanese plums are next in order, and 
the European varieties are suffering great- 
ly. Spraying appears impracticable as a 
remedy. Leaf curl is beginning to show 
en the peaches to a discouraging extent. 
The first pickings of strawberries made a 
poor showing in Syracuse market and sold 
below the wholesale price for Maryland 
fruit. Most packers have taken the fruit 
too green. The crop will be abundant if 
weather holds warm. 


Candor, Tioga Co, June 18—Oats and 
grass look well. New seeding pretty poor. 
Farmers bought some baled hay that was 
shipped in here from the west. The F S M 
P A of Catatonk has quit selling milk ta 
shippers and has put in a cheese factory. 
Potatoes are doing a little better, 40c or 
better. 


Jackson, Washington Co, June 18—Pota- 
toes have been moving quite freely, advanc- 
ing in price to $1.50 per bbl. About the 
usual acreage has been planted. More 
corn is being planted. Henry Coulter is re- 
pairing his house and barns. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, June 10— 
Owing to heavy snow in April, oats early, 
potatoes went into the ground later than 
usual, with a larger acreage of oats and 
much decreased acreage early potatoes. 
Not much spraying going on in the county; 
orchards on new rich land bear nice ap- 


ples without it, and if they dont’ on old * 


land the owners live on their cheese checks, 


Cincinnatus, Cortland Co, June 19—Farm 
work was generally about two weeks later 
than usual this year on account of wet 
weather. The acreage for potatoes as com- 
pared with last year is about the same, 
this being the leading crop. Reed’s Ice 
Cream Co of N Y is paying 65c for 100 lbs 
for milk at the shipping sta. Grass looks 
fine. Pigs are scarce at $2.50 to 3 each. 
Farm help very scarce and good hands re- 
ceive 25 per mo and board. Robert Jaquins 
has let part of his farm to J. V. Breed. 
The maple sugar season was short; about 
half the usual amount harvested. Horses 
are scarce and bring good price. Choice 
dairy cows bring as high as 70, the average 
running from 35 to 50. 

Fortaine, Washington Co, June 18—Many 
planted corn before they did potatoes, as 
in the past two years late planted potatoes 
did the best. Meadows look good and pas- 
tures are in fine condition. Stock doing 
well. Oats are looking very well. About 
the usual acreage of corn and potatoes. The 
milk separating stations, though numer- 
ous, have about all they can do. Cheese 

a 


factories all running. Pigs scarce and 
high. Gen Agent Graves of American Ag. 
riculturist, has been in town; he is the 
right man in the right place. Wages on 
farms high; help is scarce. Some have 
colored help. Clay roads rough. 


Florists’ Convention—The N Y florists’ 
club is planning to meet in Buffalo Aug 6 
to 10 at time of the annual meeting of the 
Society American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists, 

Scale in Orange Co—About 200 shrubs, 
some of which were of considerable value, 
were destroyed in Downing park, New- 
burg, by Supt Daniel T. Werd. These 
shrubs were found infested with San Jose 
scale by State Inspector Percy L. Huested 
and tne park commissioners have taken 
prompt action te prevent the further spread 
of the pest. Mr Huested thinks scale can 
be kept in control. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, June 17—Quite 
a number from this place attended the 
opening of the school of horticulture and 
agriculture at Briarcliff. E. M. Barrett, the 
efficient secretary of the Farmers’ club, 
with his wife, will spend the summer in 
Europe. Everything very backward on 
account of continuous heavy rains and cold 
weather. Prospects of winter grain and 
hay crop good. Present outlook for apples 
poor. Oats very backward and not look- 
ing well. All garden vegetables late, and 
many gardens almost a failure on account 
of cold, wet weather. Hay and rye straw 
scarce and high. Milch cows and _ veal 
calves in brisk demand at good prices. Pigs 
scarce and high, early litters bringing as 
much as $4 per head when six weeks old. 


Salem, Washington Co, June 18—Rain is 
abundant. The -prospect is good for an 
abundant crop of hay. Rye and oats look 
fine. Corn and potatoes mostly planted. 
Gardens are looking well. Fruit trees of 
all kinds blossomed full. Prospect good 
for strawberries. The cheese factory at 
Shushan opened the first of May, and is 
doing better than ever before. Many in 
this section have gone into the poultry 
business and are raising fancy fowls, for 
which they receive fancy prices. 

Franklinton, Broome Co, June 17—Grass 
and winter grain promise well, considering 
the condition last fall.. Fruit trees did not 
bloom very full. Forest worms not nu- 
merous. One good young team has been sold 
for $325. The creamery near Broome Center 
gives general satisfaction. There is one 
active grange in this vicinity: Stock of all 
kinds sells well. Young hogs very scarce 
and high. 

Tully, Onondaga Co, June 18—About the 
sual acreage of cabbage will be planted 
this year, notwithstanding low prices for 
1990 crop. Apple bloom has been fairly 
abundant. All field crops are making sat- 
isfactory growth. 


DELAWARE. 


Horticultural Work Under Way—Prof 
G. Harold Powell of the Del exper sta is 
preparing a monograph of the Chinese 
Cling group of peaches and of the Winesap 
group of apples. The Chinese Cling is 
probably the most important single group 
in America, comprising some 50 sorts. Pol- 
lination studies in Kieffer pear and in the 
principal apples on the peninsula will fol- 
low, together with co-operative study 
of orchard cover crops with several grow- 
ers. This stand will take in many crops 
and will be treated from the physical and 
chemical standpoints. 





MARYLAND. 


Washington Co—Peaches are dropping 
very badly in all orchards, but the crop 
will not be affected to any great extent, 
except in the Salway and Levy’s late va- 
rieties; these will practically have no fruit. 
Other varieties look fine. Cantaloupes are 
in bad condition. Insects are eating the 
vines and heavy rains have washed out 
whole fields in many places. The growers 
about Boonsboro are replanting. The acre- 
age will be somewhat larger than last 
year.—[A. C. Pry. 

Alfalfa in Maryland has been tested 
sufficiently to prove that it can be grown 
there if a fairly good stand is secured. The 
soil which seems best suited to this crop 
is a well-drained, light loam, although it 


has been grown at the Md exper sta on a 
comparatively stiff clay, where the roots 
penetrated more than two feet. The yield 
usually at the station was from 1 to 1% 
tons of air-dried hay per acre. One piece 
seeded in ’93 and. cut for the first time in 
"94 has been cut from three to four times 
each season and used as green hay for 
feed. The seed should be sown at such 
a time as to give the young plants the 
longest and most favorable season in 
which to grow. Spring sowing is not rec- 
ommended until the season is well advanced 
and all danger of cold, wet periods or 
frosts are over. The quality of seed usual- 
ly sown per acre is of importance, but 
growers differ widely in their opinions. The 
list varies from 20 to 30 lbs, owing some- 
what to the various methods of seeding 
practiced. The favorite quantity is about 
20 Ibs per acre. The seed can be procured 
from any prominent seedsman, or through 
the advertisers in our weeklies. We have 
just published an up-to-date book on Al- 
falfa. It is neatly bound and embodies the 
very latest information on this important 
crop. Send us 50c, and we will mail a copy 
to your address. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Lemont, Center Co, June 17—Crops are in 
good condition, better than for years. 
Farmers are putting out more corn than 
formerly. Forage crops are being largely 
sown. 

Washington Co—For southwestern Pa 
the outlook for hay crop is very discourag- 
ing: old meadows will not pay to cut. Oats 
looking fine. Corn rather late, but prom- 
ises well. Sheep low and many parting 
with their flocks. Fruit fair. Wool 20c per 
lb, wheat 73c, hay $15 per ton. 

Franklindale, Bradford Co, June 17—It 
has been very wet here this spring, greatly 
delaying corn and potato planting. In May 
a heavy rain and hailstorm passed over por- 
tions of the county, doing great damage. 
Grass and winter grain look good. A new 
co-operative creamery at Franklindale has 
Started to-day under fvorable circum- 
stances, 

Bedford, Bedford Co, June 18—Cold rains 
have greatly delayed farmers. Apples 
made a fine bloom, but have dropped bad- 
ly. Cherries plentiful and peaches a good 
crop; plums searce. Wheat, rye and grass 
big crops. Gardens backward. 

Ayr, Fulton Co, June 17—Ideal grain and 
grass conditions, while nearly the opposite 
is true regarding corn, although a good 
stand of the latter has been secured. Young 
clover and timothy are showing up well 
in the grain fields. Stock of all kinds is 
looking well on account of the fine pas- 
turage. Fruit prospects are better than 
they have been for a number of years. Best 
improved farm land sells from $50 up. 


Beryl, Blair Co, June 18—Wheat, rye and 
grass look fairly well. Weather has been 
cold and wet. Oats have not done well 
and considerable corn has had to be re- 
planted. Some Blair Co farmers attended 
the meeting of the state board of agri at 
State College June 5-7. 

Draper, Tioga Co, June 18—More fodder 
corn will be planted because many old 
meadows have not done as well as was ex- 
pected. Pastures are fine, but too much 
water has caused many meadows to look 
thin and weedy. There will be a large 
acreage of buckwheat. Oats are looking 
very well. A few fields nearly destroyed 
by the wirewormis, and others injured. Po- 
tatoes are very scarce and bring 90c per bu. 


Perry, Jefferson Co, June 17—The season 
has been very wet. There was a heavy hail 
storm in this section May 24, which did 
considerable damage. Grass, wheat and 
rye looking well. The apple tree tent cat- 
erpillars were never known to be so 
numerous in this section. 


Beware of Book Swindlers—There are 
some parties in Phila and New Haven, who 
are swindling many young men through 
the country towns under the pretence of 
appointing them general or distributing 
agents for books. They get $800 from the 
agent on a contract to work for 125 per 
month, but the contract, when looked over 
carefully, is one that it is impossible to 
carry out, and the 800 is gone. Careful in- 











vestigation shows that the stoffice and 
police authorities of Phila kre silent in 
reference to inquiries about the parties.— 
[L. B. Harris, Caledonia Co, Vt 


FSMPA. 
Milk Producers Bracing Up. 


The outlook of the milk business in this 
locality is better than it has been before 
in a number of years. The milk producers 
as a.rule are supporters of the FS MP A, 
and,gour section has 40 or more members. 
[E. ©. Jackson, Chenango Co, N Y. 

But few of the farmers’ shipping milk 
from this territory are members of the F 
Ss P A, perhaps six. They seem fairly 
well satisfied with present conditions.—[F. 
A. Salisbury, Ontario Co, N Y. 

The producers are standing together. We 
have a few backsliders, men who can be 
bought; but as a body they stand firm. 
Some who do not belong to the FS MFA 
are the strongest.—[W. G. Hunt, Jefferson 
Co. ws. 

Part of the members of thee FS MPA 
still stand by it, and the rest seem to have 








drifted away. Very few seem to be very 
much interested in it now; it seems to be 
almost impossible to get them out to a 
meeting.—_[W. J. Shaver, Jr, Tompkins 
Co; N.z. 

Everything seems to be quiet here at 
present. Some members seem to think 


that the F S M P A is all right and doing 
as much as they expected, while others 
have become disgusted and dropped out; 
so we haven’t a very large membership. 
Only about a dozen.—[F. J. Boshart, Lewis 
Ca, 0:5. 





Organizing Philadelphia “Milk Shippers. 


SUBSCRIBER, BERKS CO, PA. 





The Phila milk shippers’ union has _ re- 
ceived encouraging support along the Cole- 
brookdale Branch railroad. Practically all 
the shippers joined the organization in this 
section. Only two or three have refused 
to become members, giving as their objec- 
tions the previous failures of such organi- 
zations. American Agriculturist can as- 
sist this movement by continuing to ex- 
press plainly the facts as they exist. All 
farmers complained of hard times four or 
five years ago, but since that time what we 
buy has gone up from 50 to 100%, while 
what we sell remains at about the same 
figure. Cows and feed high and the price 
of milk low. In addition the farmer has 
the hard labor and drudgery every day the 
year around and receives little compensa- 
tion for his work. 

There are too many co-operative cream- 
eries and manufacturing establishments of 
dairy products in this section. I do not 
think it advisable to encourage local cream- 
eries too much. What milk we dare not 
ship should be kept at home; it will only 
help glut the butter market when taken 
to creameries. In my opinion milk producers 
ean do much to secure better prices by 
more thorough organization and demand 
2, living price, that is, a figure to corre- 
spond with a price of what we buy. Pro- 
ducers should handle only pure milk and 
receive pay according to quality. 


ee 


For Upbuilding of Milk Interests. 

The Binghamton meeting this month was 
held for the purpose of consultation as to 
the best means of keeping up the interest 
in the work of the F S M P A, and how 
best to stimulate the individual members 
to renewed interest, and how best to se- 
cure a full attendance at the annual meei- 
ings, which are to be held in Aug, instead 
of Oct, hereafter. The attendance was good 
and the interest manifested was very great. 
Plans were adopted by which the objects 
of the meeting are to be accomplished and 
much good done. The executive commit- 
tee were also present, having met to con- 
sider plans for the co-operation and con- 
solidation of all the creamery and station 
plants owned by the members of the assn, 

which are now about 100. This idea has 
Sane in contemplation for some time, and 
is now being seriously considered.—[Presi- 
dent F. B. Aiken. 

A New Hampshire subscriber, M. Kimball, 
asks what is meant by the N Y exchange 
price and the surplus price. The exchange 
price so fixed is what the wholesalers in 
=, the milk exchange will pay for the product. 





FARM AND MARKET 


Milk reaching the city at the Jersey depots 
must ‘stand a small charge for ferriage 
across the river. The exchange price is 
supposed to govern all milk delivered in N 
Y, this bringing a uniform figure, regulated 
so far as possible by the exchange. While 
it is nominally the price the farmer re- 
ceives at his shipping station, there are gen- 
erally some tolls exacted in the country, 
often 4% to \%c p qt, or possibly more, which 
must be subtracted. Whenever the supply 
of milk runs short the exchange dealers 
meet and push up the price in order to 
encourage shipments, only to cut down 
again when the supply increases. Agents 
of city dealers at the various milk shipping 
stations in the country usually offer to pay 
the farmers % or %c per qt less than ex- 
change price; in some instances these fig- 
ures are % or 1c less. Now as to the surplus. 
A dealer receiving more milk on any-given 
day than he can handle to advantage sells 
the surplus at the best figures available, 
and our N Y quotations apply to a fair 
average of the price received per can of 
40 qts. If there is a flush of milk, the sur- 
plus is large and price low. If milk is in 
short supply, the surplus is small and price 
is high. The surplus price quoted west of 
the Hudson river is the exchange price with 
freight added. 

At New York, the exchange price has 
not changed, remaining at 2c a qt. Mar- 
ket brisk, no trouble in disposing of the 
entire supply. The surplus west of the 
Hudson river remains at $1.09 p 40-qt can, 
including freight. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, ‘in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 
uting points in New York city, in 40-qt 








cans, for the week ending June 15, were as 
follows: 
Fiuid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
Berke. ix.» eee ee = 
West Shore. ikl Bibb k Bae Rae 10,726 1,877 os 
COE cso taas opis caacse ee 37,057 2,488 — 
Susquehanna ........++++s 15,590 924 = 
N Y Cent (Harlem)...... 10,875 147 200 
N Y Cent (long haul).... 23,500 775 — 
D Lampe Bid OW oe Fii sis 30,100 625 = 
Lehigh. Valley. .i.cccessce 14,416 613 as 
WOOW. FAVOR, 6 ck ovo nas chic 8,900 = — 
Homer Ramsdell line..... 5,689 263 os 
Other sources...........+. 6,000 180 —_ 
ci pte Try ee eer 199,107 11,294 200 
Dally AVeCTABC.....cccccceee 28,444 1,613 28 
te. BAe eee 189,810 10,366 283 
ee Rn. pee 171,669 8,051 1,678 
SS ee 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, nearly all grades of cattle 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 115 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, $5 85@6 00 
Good. 1290 to 1500 1bs, 5 65@5 80 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 4 @5 20 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 450@4 75 
Rough. half fat. 4 25@4 & 0 Fish SRS 53 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 3 00@465 Veal calves, 5 00@6 25 

Hogs reported somewhat easier. Receipts 
Monday of this week 50 double decks. 
Heavy droves $6.05@6.10, medium yorkers 
and pigs 6.05. Sheep stronger Monday of 
this week under receipt of 15 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 3.50@4, yearlings 4@4.75, 
spring lambs 4@6. 

At Buffalo, prime cattle about steady, 
other grades lower, stockers steady, cows 
and springers unchanged. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 175 cars. Tops sold at $6 
p 100 Ibs, export and shipping steers 4.75@ 
5.70, butchers and native cattle 4.50@5.30, 
bulls and oxen 3.60@4.40, native stockers and 
feeders 3.65@4.40. Veal calves in quite mod- 
erate supply and steady at 4.25@5.50. Hogs 
reported slow Monday of this week when 
105 double decks came in. Prices slightly 
lower, sales mainly at 6.05@6.10. Receipts 
of sheep and lambs Monday of this week 
46 double decks. Lambs slow at 3.75@4.75, 
sheep steady at 3.50@4.20, tops 4.75. 





Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 50 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 (0@4 40 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 06@5 00 
Bologna cows. phd. 8 00@15 00 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, June 17—Cheese market 
was active this week and prices strong. 
Export trade continues good. Prices are 
still considerably below last year’s. Cheese 
sold here a year ago at 9%@10c, or just 
one cent higher than to-day, and transac- 
tions were about 3000 bxs heavier then. The 
flush make of this season is being mar- 
keted at present. It came earlier than last 
year and will end sooner, as the cows are 
already shrinking, w hereas last season the 
flush continued during a good part of June. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 








[13] 
ored, 4090 bxs at 8%c, 225 at 8%c; large 
white, 560 at 8%c, 780 at 8%c; small white, 
280 at 8%c; 1060 at 9c; small colored 360 at 
8%c, 1417 at 9c; total, 8772. bxs, against 
11,853 last year. 

Curb sales 670 large, 850 small and 200 
twins, at 9c all. 

Butter 36 pkgs at 19%c, 150 at 20c, 100 
cases 5 lb tubs at 22c. 

At Ogdensburg, June 15—Sold on street 
1590 boxes cheese at 8%c p Ib. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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the taper. At a. Nery a is one of the most 
a small cost can ertise poule 
d and live ‘stock of all kinds, eg 

}— . es, help or situations wanted. In fact, an 


to sell or buy 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, oe a one 
ments must have adaress Ol, he eatnct foseasd a 
on, 
plies sent to this office. — —_ 
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valuable in 


COPY must be rece ived Friday to guaran inecstiony 
in issue of the following vou. Ad tie 
FARMS FOR SALE” will mot be . 3 e al 
rates, but will be the oot ‘sity 
cents per line each in om gg to go on another 

NO 


BLACK-FACED TYPE Pet ves 
be allowed under this head, thus a.< ‘mall adv 
noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ 
only five cents a word each inserti 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Exchange” advertising ig 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New be 


1838. B A , ort 
selves, spame, ete. ee Wo0D RD, pole, dream 
err 
x merchants, agpar agus a — . protuce 25 sopmission 


Washington St. 
HIP your cherries, all fruit, butter to SAMUEL 
Merchant, Utica, N Y. 


WHITTON, Commission 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


UCKWHEAT wanted for immediate dgtiv 
samples and lowest wiee, GIBBS Biko, S08 
Autumn 


North Front St, Philadelp 
CABBAGE plants, 2 Danieh” “Ball Head 
EXCEL- 
SIOR STOCK FARM, M, Waterloo, N 
lants, Danish Ball Read, $1 per 1000, 

















King, $1 per 1 A. BASSETT, aha, 4 
APANESE seed hackaleae $1 per a ee 
(NABBAGE 


W. A. NORTHUP, Canastota, N 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK, 


EDIGREED Belgian hares, three months or oldér, 
$3 per pair. 17 NICOLLET ST, Lowell, Mass. 


PHOROUGHBRED female St_ Bernard 
EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Waterloo, 


EDIGREED Belgian hares, Meadow ons stock, 
M. F. UNDERWOOD, Lincoln, Mass 


LIVE STOCK. 


BORTHORN bull calves, comprising bl 


prize 7a. 
ers milkin 
GOLN WELL — 


and_ butter ompents oa thir. 
a. 
UERNSEY bull 2 pony old also bull ealves; write 








puppies cheap. 

















S, Wyalusing, 
for what you wan 5 -ane prices. THOMAS 8. 





MICHENER, Carversville, 
NGORA Goats. Comics york : 
trations. Prospectus free. wt” BLACK, 


Ft McKavett, Tex. 
OR SALE—Guernsey bull calf, dropped_ April a 
fine calf from choicest butter stock. WM. H H. TAye 
LOR, ‘Westport, Ct. 

















HOICE pigs—Pure Poland-Chinas % 
registered Originals. AUB McCAI , Delaware, N 
GRADE es, 6) lambs, 130 3 “Standing timber, 
85 Sate Sor, “Sharon. Mae” Re 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I F YOU want to reach farmers Lm geen 
any others in the rural trade soy Mich, Ind and the 
to the Pacific coast, go 
: nchte Bide Chi ill: a 
asquat e * cago, 
nod only 4c I reach the 
New England rural 


r wo! you want t 

rade, ine cheapest snost effecti 

ethod is to pay 4c per word for a little adv in t 
Farmers’ Exchange department of the New En 


Mississippi river westward 
the Farmers’ Exchan 
vermey ublished at 





ae 


Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It is the eastern on, 
as Orange Farmer’ of Chicago is the western edi- 
tion, of the A A weeklies. 





E pay $20 a week and expenses to 
introduce Poultry Compound. YNTERNA TIONAL 
MVG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


Away Above Par for Selling 
Turkeys. 


Regarding advertising through the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American Agri- 
culturist, we have found it way above par 
compared with any other advertising me- 
dium we ever tried. We sold over 100 tur< 
keys, 75% of which was through the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. We are having inqui- 
ries at present, four months from the time 
we quit advertising, which shows for itself 
that the Exchange column must be attrac- 
tive te people who wish to buy.—[Thomp-< 
son & Hewitt, Gouverneur, N Y. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The Cuban constitution convention has 
accepted the Platt amendments without 
conditions, save that they should be placed 
in the appendix of the constitution. The 
substantial victory is with the U S govt. 
The Cubans obtain the pledge of the pro- 
tection of the U S against foreign aggres- 
sion and domestic insurrection. They will 
have a govt of their own choosing and will 
carry on their own affairs in their own 
way. The U § in turn will receive the as- 
surance that Cuba will remain our ally 
in all matters of foreign policy that may 
touch the two countries, while the naval 
stations given to us will enable us to watch 
the approaches of the Isthmian canai all 
the more closely and will emphasize our 
strategic control of the Gulf of Mexico. 
When the machinery of the Cuban govt 
is once in operation the U S govt may 
withdraw the scanty garrison it has been 
maintaining in Cuba. 





Four China inland missionaries, two 
English Baptist, one American, ane Scan- 
dinavian and a member of Piggot’s mis- 
sion have started for Shansi to resume 
work. The governor of Shansi is also ad- 
judicating the difficulties of the missiom 


aries. 





Gov William J. Sanford of Ala, who died 
recently, aged 56, was a Georgian by birth. 
He spent his boyhood days on a farm and 
in a printing office. At the age of 17 he 
enlisted as a confederate soldier and was 
promoted to a lieutenancy. After the war 
he read law. He was a presidential elec- 
tor in 1872 and again in 1876. In 1878 he 
was sent to congress. Last year he was 
nominated for governor by the democrats 
and was elected by a large majority. 





John Wanamaker of Phila has addressed 
a letter to Mayor Ashbridge of that city 
offering $2,500,000 for the franchises grant- 
ed by 14 rapid transit ordinances which 
have been jammed through the city coun- 
cils. His offer was spurned by the m@ayor. 





It is reported in Berlin that the recent 
visit of Queen Wilhelmina to Emperor Wil- 
liam was for the purpose of enlisting his 
aid in bringing an end to the Boer war. 

U S Minister Lieshmann at Constanti- 
nople has reported to the state dept that 
he expects to effect a settlement of the 
American mission claims against Turkey 
in the immediate future. 





The proposition of the U S for the re- 
duction of the claims for indemnity against 
China has been rejected by the powers. It 
is now apparent that the powers will 
group themselves together for the purpose 
of issuing bonds for the indemnity. The 
opposition of America to the proposed in- 
ternational guarantee has been overcome. 





Glasgow university, Scot, has conferred 
the degree of LL D on Andrew Carnegie 
and also for the first time has granted the 
degree to a woman, three Glasgow ladies 
having been thus honored. 





Trolley cars built in America will soon 
be whizzing from Athens to Piraeus, in 
modern Greece. The electric boom has 
struck Greece so forcibly that electric 
light plants are being manufactured in 
the U §S to illuminate Calamata, Lyra and 
Patras, the latter the most important sea- 
port in the kingdom. 





The new battleship Illinois broke all rec- 
ords on her trial trip. She covered the 66- 
knot course at the rate of 17.31 knots an 
hour, which is .19, knot faster than the 
record of the battleship Wisconsin. The 
tests of the steering and anchor engines 
were also satisfactory. 





Much excitement has been created in the 
Cripple Creek (Col) mining district by the 
discovery cf a three-foot’ vein of mineral 
running 16 oz in gold at the base of Mt 
Pisgah, three miles from Cripple Creek. 
A number of years ago a fake mining 
boom was started there and since that 
time the place has been in bad repute. 





The recent exchanges between the cab- 
inet at Washington and other capitals have 
not resulted in any agreement on the ques- 
tion of indemnity in China, and the mat- 
ter has been recommitted to the ministers 


at Pekin. Diplomatic officials taking part 
in the negotiations believe that July 1 
marks the end of the period in which the 
settlement will be finally effected. 





Miss Ruth, daughter of U S Senator 
Hanna, has accepted an invitation to chris- 
ten the cruiser Cleveland now building at 
Bath, Me. 





The British govt has decided to levy $250,- 
090,000 on the Transvaal gold mines to help 
pay the cost of war. Sir David Barbour, 
formerly finance minister to India, who was 
commissioned to report upon the taxable 
capacity of the mines, rated them at $175,- 
000,000. 





Ind reps have already agreed to stand 
by Sen Fairbanks of that state for the pres- 
idential nomination in 1904. Sen Fairbanks 
has been in the senate four years and was 
in close touch with the president during 
the eventful days when the administration 
was shaping its policy as to the war with 
Spain. 





An Am cruiser has been ordered to Korea 
to look after Am interests in any troubles 
that may arise over the Korean govt’s ac- 
tion, which led to the dismissal and sub- 
sequent restoration to office of Director 
Gen of Korean Customs McLeavy Brown. 





Lord Pauncefote is quoted in an inter- 
view as saying that the negotiations for a 
new canal treaty between Great Britain and 
the U S have hardly Vegun. He has great 
hopes of its ultimate passage. 





Pres McKinley has put an end to the 
third term talk by announcing finally and 
emphatically that he will not again accept 
nomination for the presidency. 





Rev S. B. Dexter of Chicago, Ill, as a 
result of careful personal investigation of 
drinking among the soldiers at Fort Sher- 
idan has come out squarely for the restor- 
ation of the army canteen. 





The manufacturers of Bohemia are agi- 
tating a congress of all Evropean cham- 
bers of commerce to consider measures of 
defense against American competition. 

Mrs Potter Palmer of Chicago, Ill, the 
well-known social leader, has been asked 
to take the positi of volunteer inspector 
of streets and alleys in her precinct. It 
will be her duty to make frequent trips, 
noting the enforcement or  non-enforce- 
ment of the municipal cleanliness ordi- 
nance. 








Arthur Howard, an adventurer, who is 
supposed to be a deserter from the Cal 
artillery, is reported to be acting governor 
of Mindoro in the Philippines, and is said 
to control 200 outlaws and 100 insurgent 
riflemen. The island is unimportant from 
a military point of view, but is valuable 
commercially. 





Because the wife of Rev C. M. Sheldon 
of Topeka, Kan, would not permit her ser- 
vant girl to dine with the family, the girl 
left, reminding Mrs Sheldon that her hus- 
band had insisted that the servant girl 
should have equal privileges with the fam- 
ily. Mrs Sheldon told the girl that she 
was not responsible for her husband’s 
opinion. 





Cyril K, King, former captain and quar- 
termaster, U § A, has been found guilty 
at Mobile, Ala, of bribery. 





The American medical association has 
adopted a strong resolution favoring the 
army post canteen, and will probably peti- 
tion congress for its reinstatement. 





The trade of the Philippine islands is 
picking up. e exportations of hemp, 
which were valued at $6,403,980 in the first 
three-quarters of 1899, reached $10,243,742 in 
the corresponding period of 1990. The for- 
eign trade of the Philippines last year 
reached a total of $35,000,000. 





Gov Yates’s veto of a bill appropriating 
$28,000 for the relief of ome Partello which 
was passed by the last legislature of III, 
was stolen from the office of the secretary 
of state, presumably with the belief that 
the disappearance of the veto message 
would nullify the veto. A duplicate was 
prepared and signed by the governor. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


The Latest Markets. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot | $$$} —_______. 
1901 | 1900 | 39 1901 joe 1900 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... aD .T3M%| 42%! |aaaa 22% 
New York........ % -T6%q} 4736 = 3214) 27 
Boston .........-- — 4914 48 34 31 
re 71% 78M, "433% .40 28%] 224 
St Louis..........] .69 | .72 | .415%%] .39 | .28%| .24%4 
Minneapolis..... 6954) .72 38% 38, ‘OTe 2449 
Liverpool........ M544) 85%) 5234) .52 2 











At Chicago, it has been a period of gen- 
eral weakness in wheat, accompanied by 
occasional encouraging reactions. AS 
might have been expected, the sharp de- 
cline which carried the market to 70c p 
bu for cash lots and 68%c for Sept de- 
livery, brought out increased support, in- 
cluding export buying. Recent influences 
have been in control, notably the generally 
excellent crop outlook in this country and 
indifference of foréign markets. At the 
bottom fair buying caused a partial rally, 
yet the market is anything but strong. 
Some strength was derived at the close of 
last week from rumors that French wheat 
crop not doing well. 

Harvest operations are active in the 
southern edge of the wheat belt and recent 
advices include hints of insect damage in 
Kan and Ill. The northwest has had more 
or less rain, helpful to spring wheat. For- 
eign operatives have placed a bearish in- 
terpretation upon the govt crop report 
issued a few days ago. 

Corn has averaged weaker, declining 1@ 
2c to 41%c p bu for July and 42%c for 
Sept before apprectable reaction. Normal 
weather in the west, accompanied by more 
or less rainfall, has been considered a 
bearish factor, hinting at rapid recovery 
in crop conditions. A feature is the im- 
proved shipping demand on domestic and 
foreign account, this causing some price re- 
covery. 

The oats market has shown little inde- 
pendence, following other cereals, averag- 
ing weaker for a time, but eventually recov- 
ering under demand from shorts. July oats 
sold off to 26%c p bu, later turning upward. 

Rye dull and easy it sympathy with other 
grains, and with the govt crop report show- 
ing a condition of 93.9, compared with 87.6 
one year ago. New crop futures offered a 
little more freely, with Sept quotable around 
48@48%c p bu. Old No 2 in stqre 49c p bu 
and f o b usual premium. 

Barley continued dull, trade light, crop 
conditions fairly promising. Old barley by 
sample is quotable at 45@55c p bu for com- 
mon to good. 

Grass seeds are dull, offerings of old very 
small, prime timothy quotable at $3.65 p 100 
Ibs, and clover 9.50. 

At New York, grain market fairly active 
at recent decline. No 2 red wheat in ele- 
vator 77c p bu, corn 47%c, oats 32%c, rye 
53%c, barley 57@58c, clover seed $9.50@10.50 
p 100 lbs, timothy seed 1.90@2.50. Flour 
more active in sympathy with lower 
wheat. Fancy spring patents 3.95@4,.55 p 
bbl, do winter 3.90@4, spring straights 3.75 
@3.90, do winter 3.40@3.65. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1901} 1900} 1901] 1900] 1901] 1900 


-| 86 30] 85.80) $6.15} +5.10) $4.40] $5.25 
-| 6.15) 5.75) 6.45} 540, 4.00) 5.40 
Buffalo.. - +-e] 6.00) 5.75) on 5.30; 4.20) 5.40 
Kansas City .. bath deed 6.00} 5.60) 6.10) 5.00) 4.00) 5.10 
Pittsburg ........ 6.00! 575 6.10 525) 4.00) 4.90 


At Chicago, prime cattle have sold at the 
highest figures of the year, $6.30. Within 
the past few days very large numbers 
have crossed the scales at 6.25 downward 
to 5.85, this indicating the generai neaith 
in the market. 


Fancy beef steers, 66 00@625 Canners, 2 00@ 3 25 

5 25@5 85 Feeders, select: 4: 480 
Common to fair. 450@4 00 Stockers. 450 to 50 Iba. 3 00@ 4 25 
Good native heifers, 400@515 Calves, 300 lbs up, a 850 
Fair to choice cows, 325@475 Calves, veal, 450@ 600 
Poor to fancy bulls. 350@500 Milch cows,each, 30 09@5500 


A splendid hog market can be recorded, 
recent advance carrying the price to $6@ 
6.25, or the highest level of the year, and 





Chicago. he ~~ lbs . 
New York on 














fully 1 better than in Jan. Receipts 
are liberal, but a little behind last year 
and all classes of buyers are present. 

No important change has taken place in 
the sheep market, offerings liberal, demand 
fair, but not urgent, and prices no better. 
Good to choice yearlings sell at $4@4.50, 
ewes 3.25@3.50, straight wethers 3.50@4, 
lambs 4@5, with choice springs 5.50@5.75. 

At New York, prime steers, bulls and 
cows steady, all grades shade lower. Ordi- 
nary to choice native steers sold at $5@6 
p 100 lbs, tops 6.15, bulls 3.65@4.50, do ex- 
tra fat 4.75@4.90, cows 2.50@4.25. Veal 
calves slightly firmer. Common to prime 
sold at 4@5.50, do choice 5.75, extra butter- 
milk calves 4, mixed calves 3.75. Sheep dull, 
especially for medium and lower grades, 
lambs irregular. Common to choice sheep 
sold at 2.25@4, medium to fair yearlings 
4.37144@4.50, do lambs 6@6.70.. Hogs report- 
ed weak at 6.25@6.45. 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the trade is a little less dull, 


owing to some increase in eastern buying. 
The market as a whole is not strong and 
quotations practically unchanged. 


Express and heavy draft...........- $80@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib ChunkS.......+.e+eeecees h5@135 
Carriage teams..........ccccccccccccces 300@-00 
DBA V OTD 000 ccccvecdecesccencces sees sees 100@E00 
Baddle horses..........cccccscesssscees 65170 
General purpose..........02-seeeces cece 35@70 
Western rangers........esesseseeeees B85@75 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers a consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, continue fairly steady. 
Choice marrow $2.50 p bu, medium 2, pea 
2@2.05, red kidney 1.60@2.20, white kidney 
2.10@2.15, yellow eye 2.85@2.90. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, choice stock firmly held. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 6%@7%c p 
lb, fair to prime 3%@6%c, sun-dried 3@4c, 
chops 75c@$1.50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
50c@1.25, evap’d raspberries 19%@20c p Ib, 
blackberries 544@6c, cherries 12@14c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, a strong tone has. devel- 
oped under more moderate receipts. Near- 
by fancy at mark 14@14%c p dz, av prime 
13¢c, fancy western 13c, av prime 12%c, reg- 
ular packings 10%@12%c. western loss off 13 
@13'4c. 

At Boston, demand only fairly active, 
supplies ample. Nearby fancy 18@19c p Ib, 
eastern choice 12144@15c, Vt and N H 14@1b5c, 
Mich 18c, western 11@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches irregular at $1@ 
2.50 p carrier, strawberries fairly steady 
at 4@9c p at, huckleberries 4@lic, black- 
berries 8@12c, gooseberries 6c, watermel- 
ons 40@45 p 100. muskmelons 2.50@4 p bu, 
maple sugar 8@10c p lb, syrup 70@85c p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about steady. Bran $16@17 
p ton, middlings 18.50, red dog 18.50@19, 
linseed meal 26@26.50, cottonseed meal 23, 
screenings 25@75c p 100 lbs, corn chop 82%@ 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Tllinois Day at the Pan-American Expo- 


sition. Tuesday, June 25th, 1901, has been 
selected by the governor of Illinois, as “Tili- 
mois day,” at the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo. In order to make that occasion 
a@ greater success, the Nickel Plate road 
will lend its assistance by making the fol- 
lowing rates: $13 for tickets good ten 
days, 16 for tickets good 15 days, 21 for 
tickets good 30 days. Tickets at above spe- 
cial rates will be available on any of our 
three through daily express trains from 
Chicago at 10.35 a m, 2.30 p m, and 10.30 p 
m, which carry through veéstibuled Pull- 
man sleeping cars and afford excellent din- 
ing car service, on the individual club meal 
.plan, ranging in price from 35 cents to $1. 
For further information and illustrated de- 
scriptive folder of the Pan-American Ex- 
position grounds, write John Y. Calahan, 
‘General Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago 
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85c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.15@1.25, coarse 
corn meal 90@93c. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy steady at 90 
@92%c p lb, No 2 weaker at 80@85c, No 3 
W@7it%*c, clover 60@65c, clover mixed 70@ 
75c, no grade 50@60c, salt 60c, long rye straw 
95c@l1. 

At Boston, prices shade weaker under 
liberal receipts and good crop advices. 
Prime timothy $18 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 
2 15@15.50, No 3 14@14.50, choice fine 14@ 
14.50, clover mixed 14@14.50, prime rye straw 
20, do tangled 10@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old stock steady, new in 
more plentiful supply and prices favor buy- 
er. State and western, in bulk $2@2.50 p 
100 Ibs, state 2.25 p sack, new southern 2.50 
@3.25 p bbi, No 2 1.50@1.75. 

At Boston, receipts have run quite lib- 
eral and prices rule shade lower. Aroos- 
stook Green Mts 85@90c p bu, Hebrons 80 
@85c, Dakota Red 70c, 9York State White 
70@75c, southern Rose and Hebron 3@4 p 
bbl, Bliss 3@3.25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals generally well 
handled. Spring chickens 16@2ic p Ib 1 w, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 8c, ducks 
50@75c, geese 75c@1.25 p pair, pigeons 25c, 
iced turkeys 7@8%c p Ib, Phila broilers 20@ 
27c, do western and southern 18@22c, fowls 
8%@l16c, ducklings 13@l4c, squabs 1.25@2.25 
Pp dz. 

At Boston, live fowls about steady at 10c 
Pp lb, roosters 6@7c, spring chickens 20@23c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 10 
@lic p ib, chickens 25@32c, ducks 14@15c, 
pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced tur- 
keys 742@9c p lb, fowls 9@10c, spring chick- 
ens 20@25, frozen turkeys 10@lic, broilers 
14@17c. 

: Vegetables. 

At New York, extra fancy asparagus 
$3.50@5 p dz bchs, prime 1.50@3, beets 1.50 
@4 p 100 behs, carrots 2, cabbage 50c@1.25 
p bbl, cucumbers 1@1.25 p cra, egg plant 
8@4 p bx, green peas 75c@1.50 p bskt, let- 
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tuce 50c@1 p bbl, radishes 50@75c 100 bchs, 
squash 25@50c p cra, string beans 1@3 p 
bskt, spinach 1@1.50 p bbl, turnips 2@3 p 
100 bchs, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier. 

Wool. 


A slight improvement is noted in the 
wool situation. Prices have not advanced, 
but hold generally steady. Business at the 
mills is reported more active and manu- 
facturers have been fairly good buyers, 
although inclined to act conservatively. 
Idaho wool is said to be moving quite free- 
ly at 10@I2c per pound. Foreign advices 
somewhat stronger. It is generally consid- 
ered that bottom prices have been reached 
for standard grades. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
50c p bu, No 2 white oats 34c, bran $17 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, middlings 19, hay 11@ 
16, straw 9@12. Eggs 138c p dz, live chickens 
10@11c p Ib, broilers 25@30c d w. Potatoes 
50@70c p bu, beans 2.25@2.40, strawberries 
8@12c p at. 

At Albany, old potatoes $2@3 p bbl, new 
$5@6.50, cabbage 1, turnips 1.50@2.50 p 100 
behs, radishes 65c@1.25, strawberries 11@13c 
p at, cherries 8@10c. Eggs 14@lic p dz, 
live spring chickens 18@20c p lb, fowls 10@ 
lic, turkeys 11@12c, broilers 25@30c d w. 
Corn 50@53c p bu, oats 32@35c, bran 17@18 
p ton, cottonseed meal 25.50, middlings 18.50 
@20, hay 15@18, rye straw 15@15.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12%@13%c p dz, live 
turkeys 6@9c p Ib, spring chickens 12@25c, 
fowls 9@10c, ducks 30@40c each, geese 0@ 
f5e, pigeons 20@30c p pair. Potatoes 70@80c 
p bu, beets 25c, carrots 25@30c, parsnips 25 
@20c, horseradish 1@4c p lb, turnips 60@ 
70c p bbl, new potatoes $5@7, asparagus 45c 
@1.50 p dz bcehs, beets 30@40c, lettuce 40c, 
radishes 10@l5c, rhubarb 10@20c, spinach 
65@75c p bbl. Timothy hay 11@15.50 p ton, 
clover 10@13, rye straw 9.50@10. 

At Rochester, white wheat 76@78c p bu, 
No 1 white oats 38@40c, rye 65@56c, bar- 
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St. Louis. 


Pe @URABLE and satisfactory painting is 
| possible if you will be guided by 
} the experience of practical painters 
a which*has proven that the only paint which 
sewers) New York | will give permanent satisfaction is Pure “old 
ei | Dutch process” White Lead. 

me to The brands named in margin are genuine. 
If any shade or color is required it can be 


readily obtained by using the National Lead 


money =e. | Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 








Cleveland. 
SALEM e 
an. = = Pamphlet giving information, and cards showing sample of the 
EENTUcEY Buffalo. colors will be mailed free upon application. 
Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
a NE ate 
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Iéy 45@46c, corn meal $21@22 p ton, bran 
18@19, middlings 19@20, hay 16@18. Apples 
75c@1 p bu, beans 1.90@2.50, potatoes 80c, 
spinach 25c, carrots 25c, honey 16c p Ib, let- 
tuce 20@60c p dz, radishes 20c, peas 1.75 p 
bu, strawberries 8@lilc p qt. Eggs l4c p 
dz, live fowls 10c, turkeys 10c, spring ducks 
20@22c d w, geese 11@12c. 

At Watertown, eggs 124%@138c p dz, live 
fowls 10c p lb, broilers 16c, turkeys 8@10c, 
spring lambs 8c, veal calves 44%4@5c, steers 
44%,@5c. Beans $2.10@2.25 p bu, potatoes 60 
@65c, carrots 5c p bch, turnips 8c, onions 
8c, asparagus 7c, spinach 5ic p lb. Corn 
meal 20@21 p ton, bran 20@21, middlings 
20@21, hay 15@17. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 12@l4c p dz, live fowls 114%@12c p Ib, 
spring chickens 15@25c, fowls 9@10c d w, 
broilers 15@25c. Strawberries 6c p qt, 
huckleberries 8c, blackberries 10@12c, cher- 
ries 5@7c p lb, watermelons $50@65 p 100. 
Fancy new potatoes 4@4.25 p bbl, prime 
$.25@3.50, medium 2.50@2.75, cucumbers 1@2 
p bskt, tomatoes 1@1.50 p carrier. No 2 Pa 
red wheat 76%@77c p bu, do Del red 764%@ 
W7c. corn 444%@44%c, oats 32%c, bran 16@ 
186.50 p ton, hay 12.50@16.50, rye straw 13@ 
19.50. 

At Pittsburg, strawberries 5@9c p at, 
blackberries 10@12%c, huckleberries 10@ 
12c, cherries $2.50@3 p bu, green peas 1.25 
@1.25, do beans 2@2.25, lettuce 75c@1, squash 
1@1.50, cucumbers 45@50c p dz, radishes 20 
@30c, beets 35@40c, turnips 30@35c, carrots 
45@50c, asparagus 40@45c p dz small bchs, 
cabbage 1.25@1.75 p cra, new potatoes 3.50 
@5 p bbl, old 65@80c p bu. Corn 45% @46c 
p bu, oats 32%@33c, middlings 15.75@17.50 p 
ton. bran 15.25@15.50, timothy hay 13@14.50, 
prairie 12@12 50. 


THE DAtRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter situation continues healthy 
at leading trade centers. Receipts are 
fairly liberal, but with a good proportion 
going directly into storage, stocks are well 
eared for. Fancy fresh makes rule firm, 
while undergrades are rather hard to 
move and show some accumulation. Condi- 
tions in the country are fairly favorable 
for a good make. At New York and Bos- 
ton, choice long lines command a premium. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIBS. 


, New York Boston Chicago 
BOGE. .cccces 19%@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@18%e 
1900 .......18%@19 c 19 @i9%ec 18 @18%c 
Gee ‘nesces 18 @18%ec 18%@19 c 17%@18 ec 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19c p Ib, prints 20@2Iic, dairy 18c.—At A\- 
bany, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@2ic, dairy 
18@19c.—At Buffalo, fancy cmy prints 19@ 
20c, dairy 10@17c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 15@18c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 19@20c, state cmy 
18@19¢c. 

At New York, arrivals generally well 
handled, Cmy extra 19%@19%c p Ib, firsts 
18%4@19c, fancy state dairy 18'¢c, firsts 17% 
@18c, western imt cmy 13@1’c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm. Extra Elgin and other separa- 
tor emy 19%c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, ladle 12@ 
15c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 22@22%éc, 
Ohio and Pa cmy 18%@19c, dairy 13@14c, 
country rolls 12@13c. 


At Boston, price shade firmer on top 
grades. Vt and N H cmy extra 20@20%c p 
Ib, N Y¥ 20@20%4c, western 19124@20c, firsts 
181%4@19c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 17%@ 
18c, firsts 16@l7c, western imt cmy 138%@ 
151¢c. ladle 13%.@14%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13.00 to Buffalo and Return—Thirteen 
dollars via the Nickel Plate road from Chi- 
cago, for the Pan-American exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving Buf- 
falo up to midnight of tenth day from and 
including date of sale. Also tickets on sale 
daily Chicago to Buffalo and return at $15 
for the round trip, with 15 day limit, in- 
cluding date of sale. Twenty-one dollars 
Chicago to Buffalo and return, good for 30 
days. On all through tickets to points 
east of Buffalo, privilege of stop over at 
Buffalo for ten days may be granted by 
depositing ticket with joint agent and pay- 
ment of fee of $1. Write John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, 
for full particulars and folder showing time 
of trains, etc. 











FIG 1—TYPICAL JUMBO, MEDIUM sIzE—See 
Page 806. 


This windmill, with water tank and cat- 
tle, are on the Lorensen farm, Thurston Co, 
Neb. It is the type of the tall, slim jumbo. 
Size of box 18 ft long, 7 ft wide, 9 ft high, 
arms 9 ft long. Cost about $5. Iron axis, 
Works well. 


steady at 19%@20%c p Ib, state cmy 17@18c, 
dairy 12c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 18%c, 
prints 19%c, dairy 11%4c. 
e eese Market. 
With a quiet active home and export de- 
mand and moderate receipts, the cheese 





‘trade at main distributing centers is in a 


healthy condition. Quality is generally sat- 
isfactory and a considerable amount of 
arrivals is going into coolers. Prices are 
holding steady. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
new 9@9%c p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 8% 
@9%4c p lb, flats 8@9c.—At Buffalo, fancy 
new 8@%c, skims 3@6c.—At Rochester, 
choice twins 12c. 

At New York, tone of market strong. 
Fancy small state 9c p lb, do large 8%c, 
fair to choice 84@8%c, light skims 64%@ 
7c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
full cream 9%c p Ib, fair to good 8%@9c, 
part skims 6@7%c.—At Pittsburg, choice 
new 914@10c. 

At Boston, demand has ruled good, re- 
ceipts moderate. Extra N Y twins 9@9%c 
p Ib, firsts 8@8%4c, extra Vt twins 9@9%%c, 
firsts 8@8%4c, extra western twins 9@9%4c, 
fair to zood 7@8c, Ohio flats 8@84c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
{In cents with comparisons.] 
1901 1900 1899 
N Y siate, choice 17%@18 13 @14 16@17 
prime .......... 16 @17 1114%@12% 14@15 


medium .........14 @16 8 @10 10@13 
Pa’fic c’st, cheice 17%@18 13 @14 16@18 
medium ........-. 15 @16 8 @10 10@13 

GE. “esededier can 2 @6 2 @5 2@6 
CHOPIN. «6 cd cacics <i 35 @40 32 @40 47@55 


At New York, there is little change in 


the market. Dealers are more hopeful of 
an enlarged demand in the near future, 
but brewers seem to have enough on hand 
and show no disposition to provide for fur- 
ther needs. 

Reports from various parts of N Y state 
indicate that the damage sustained by hop 
yards during the last two years of drouth 
is much greater than was anticipated. 
Many yards have only from a quarter to 
half a stand, while the vines which sur- 
vived are considerably weakened. 


—_— 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop Conditions. 





THE WET, COLD SEASON UNFAVORABLE FOR 
PLANTS WHICH ARE SMALL AND BACKWARD. 

In all of the northern cigar leaf tobacco 
growing states the weather has been the 
most unfavorable for the growth and 
transplanting of tobacco plants to June 15 
of many years. Plants cannot grow in a 
thrifty condition and attain a stalky, uni- 
form size without there is a fair amount 
of sunshine. Lack pf this element, cloudi- 
hess and protracted rains, have in many 
sections made plants scarce and uneven 
and in some cases they have rotted to a 
very considerable extent. 

Taken as a whole, indications are the 
cigar leaf crop this year will not be of 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


larger acreage than last year and may be 
some smaller. The season is fully two 
weeks late and plants are not in the best 
of condition. Transplanters for setting 
have been used more than ever before and 
in some sections large sales of these imple- 
ments have been made during the spring. 
With a favorable season those growers who 
have got their crops in the ground at the 
present time should feel no fear of a safe 
harvest, without frosts come at an unusu- 
ally cerly date. Further details will be 
printcd pext week. 
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Créam Separatorg . 
A boon to _ 
The Farmer's Witg 
250,000 now in usé 
Earn’ $10.- extra 
per cow each year 
Highest’ Award at Paris 


Write for catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


JOHPOACO _ 7% Cortiand: Stregt. 4 MONTREAL’ 
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EMPIRE GULCH 


MINING COMPANY 


LEADVILLE, COLORADO 





Controls 17 valuable mining claims—160 acres—on Long 
and Derry Hill, in the famous GOLD BELT. It has 
erected commodious shaft, boarding and other necessary 
buildings, and since November Ist, 1900, has been activel 
omens in the development of its properties. It has sun 
two shafts down to, and proven, the existence of large val- 
uable ore bodies. More than 100 tons bave already been 
mined. Shipments will commence to the Smelters as 
soon as the roads will permit—not later than July Ist. 
Thus the Company’s property is already on a payin 
basis. In sinking one of these shafts a series of natura’ 
caves were encountered, through which one can go for 
more than 300 feet, the sides and ceilings of these caves 
are covered with stalactites, and quantities of pay-ore are 
PS hence the property is known at Leadville as the 
* READY MADE MINE.” 


Inasmuch as the Company’s property isso extensive and 
it is desired to put down a number of other shafts to these 
known ore bodies, and purchase the-necessary machinery 
ete., for the purpose of producing the greatest quantity of 
ore in the shortest time possible, WE HAVE BEEN 
AUTHORIZED TO FFER FOR SALE A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF ITS TREASURY 
SHARES AT 50 CENTS EACH (Par $1.00). This 
stock, we believe, will pay fully 5 cents per share, per 
month, in dividends within afew months. We make this 
statement based upon the present indications together 
with our personal knowledge and experience in mining at 
Leadvilie for the past twenty years. We, therefore, can 
recommend this stock as a most promisiug, safe and 
prefitable investment. 

Those wishing to become interested in this enterprise 
will Py forward checks, payable to our order, for the 
number of shares desired, when certificates will be re- 
ones t ca 5 COLLINS & CcoO., Fiscal 

gen o. y og oston, ass.. or 
eecatiite, Colo. 








THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


PREMIUM LIST 


is now ready for distribution. Copies can be 
had on application to the Secretary. 
S. C. SHAVER, Albany, N. Y 
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e. 
for circular. Agents wanted. All kinds butter stamps. 
Manufactured by ROY BROTHERS, East 
Barnet, Vermont. 














Cuba Wants the United States Market. 


BY EDWARD FERRER, CAMPINA, CUBA. 





I see that you are against the admission 
of Cuban products into the United States 
with reduced duties. You may be right, 
but the argument you use is faulty. There 
is no coolie labor in Cuba. Our laborers 
are as free as in any part of the states, 
and having, on account of the mildness of 
the climate, less necessities, they are much 
more independent. They do just what they 
please. Three-fourths of our population is 
white, many of our laborers are Europeans 
(Spaniards). During the crop no one of 
them makes less than $1 a day, many as 
much as $2. 

The geographical position of Cuba makes 
her an integral part of the United States. 
The Cuban products do not harm those of 
the other states. Cuban tobacco is of such 
a price that it only can be consumed by 
the wealthy. The area where good tobacco 
can be cultivated is limited. So is the area 
where sugar cane can be cultivated in 


Louisiana. The beet sugar industry has 
been a failure in the states so far. Under 
American control Cuba will reduce to 


naught the artificial European beet sugar 
industry, to the great benefit of the Amer- 
ican nation as a whole. [Editorial re- 
ference made to this letter in American 
Agriculturist, May 25.] 


In Tobacco Fields- 


New YorkK—lIndications are the acreage 
in the Onondaga section will be somewhat 
more than the 6000 a raised last year. Plant 
beds are well advanced, although rains of 
distressing frequency have retarded gen- 
eral growth. Wilson Hybrid Hav seed is 
most grown, but there is quite an acreage 
of Hav seed fillers grown from seed im- 
ported from the celebrated Vuelta de Abajo 
district. This leaf is said by some as grown 
here to be the best substitute for export 
Hav filler raised anywhere. Prices the past 
season have been very satisfactory to both 
grower and dealer. Old crops are pretty 
thoroughly picked up and the field is prac- 
tically bare of old stock. Work in ware- 
house is now about over. Hon J. W. Up- 
son is handling large quantities of leaf; he 
has a big plantation in Ga and another in 
Ct and is controlling a big acreage here. 
Prospects are favorable for tobacco, 
the storms being the only requisite.——Set- 
ting will begin June 15 at Marcellus, and 
all will’ be set during the month. About 
the same acreage of Wilson Hav seed will 
be set as last year. About 1000 cs ’00 and 
500 cs ’99 are held by growers at an aver- 
age of 7c in bdl and 9c assorted. Julius 
Vetterlin of Phila has just bought 200 cs 
*00 at 9c p lb. Mr Banberger of Phila was 
the largest purchaser of ’00 tobacco. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Planting about one-third 
completed at Landis Valley, Lancaster Co; 
under favorable conditions it will be fin- 
ished about June 22. Acreage somewhat 
less than a year ago; plants not as plen- 
tiful as a year ago, but there will be 
enough to go around. They are selling at 
50c per thousand. Much of the planting is 
being done with transplanters. Old tobac- 
co is nearly all out of growers’ hands, hav- 
ing sold at 2to 8c. About 95% of last year’s 
crop raised at Lincoln has been sold, all 
held by growers has been packed. Plants 
coming on well, although much cold weath- 

er during May retarded rapid growth; 
transplanting has been pushed of late and 
will probably be finished in seven to 10 
days. Fully 85% of the crop will be seed 
leaf; the balance Hav seed. It seems im- 
possible to raise Hav seed wrappers of as 
good quality in Lancaster Co as formerly, 
and this causes most farmers to return to 
seed leaf which are used for fillers and 
binders. The acreage will probably be a 
little less than last year, but last year it 
was especially large. Last week was un- 
favorable for transplanting, rains interfer- 
ing with the work. Around Lancaster, 
seed beds are full of good-sized plants. 
Plants are being put in the ground under 
most favorable conditions, and they should 
take hold at once and grow rapidly. 

The Tobacco Output. 





The taxes paid on manufactured tobacco 


show an enormous output keeps up. A 
comparison of taxes paid on cigars during 
_Apr, 01, and Apr, ’00, shows an increase of 





TOBACCO 


$213,000, or 54,000,000 cigars. For the 4 mos 
ending Apr 30, ‘01, the cigar output was 
112,500,000 more than for the corresponding 
period of 00. The statement below is from 
the internai revenue department. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO. 


Apr, 1900 Mar, 1901 Apr, 1901 
Cire: -.$1,590,571 $1,667,059 $1,803,124 
Cigarettes - 307,635 267,854 274,015 
SHiunr ......5.5. - 13ee 200,611 193,473 
Tobacco 2,503,336 2,553,342 3,164,368 
Miscellaneous . 3,263 2,365 2,217 


Tobacco Notes. 

The Consolidated Tobacco Co has been in- 
corporated in N J, with a capital stock of 
$30,000,000. The Consolidated Co will con- 
trol the American and Continental tobacco 
companies and the American Cigar Co. 

At the sixth inscription sale of Sumatra 
tobacco at Amsterdam, 17,400 bales were 
offered, of which American buyers secured 
about. 3000 bales. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Hog Cholera—J. F. S. 
sows that had the cholera; 





(Ala) has some 
since then they 


are of no use for breeding. It is not usual 
that having the cholera prevents sows 
from breeding after they get completely 
over the disease. There is no remedy for 


such cases. 

Lameness—E. W. B. (Ohio) has,a pony 
that has been lame in the stifle joint for 
several months. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 
1%4 oz lard, rub a little of this over the 
joint once a week. Give the pony com- 
plete rest. 





Indigestion—J. J. R. (N Y) has a horse 
that often has sick spells. The horse will 
raise his head in the air, stretch out his 
legs and turn his head toward his back 
and does not urinate regularly. Mix 1 oz 
aloes, 1 oz ginger and % oz bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolve this in % pt of hot water. 
Then add % pt of cold water and give at 
one’ dose. Also mix 4 oz sulphate of iron 
and 4 oz nitrate of potassium, divide into 
24 doses and give one twice a day until all 
are taken. Repeat if needed. 


Leucorrhea—S. W. (N Y) has a mare 
that has a white discharge from the va- 
gina. Mix 1 oz acetate of lead and % oz 
sulphate of zinc with 1 qt soft water. Af- 
ter washing out the part by injecting 
warm water, inject % pt of this -lotion. 
Repeat once a day until cured. Also mix 
4 oz sulphate of iron and 2 oz nux vomica, 
divide into 24 doses and give one twice a 
day in bran mash. 





Caked Udder—J. J. K. ,(Fla) wants a 
remedy for caked udder. Mix 2 dr iodine 
with 2 oz vaseline and rub on a little with 
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the hand once every third day until the 
parts are soft. Also give 1 dr iodide of 
potassium at a dose in bran mash twice a 
day and continue for three weeks, then 
skip a week and give again if needed. 


Anthrax—E. W. V. (N Y) wants a rem- 


edy and a preventive for anthrax among 
cattle. There is no remedy for anthrax. 
The only preventive is to destroy all the 
affected animals and burn the bodies. Re- 
move all the well ones some distance from 
the affected fields or barns. Have the barns 
thoroughly disinfected. No well animal 
should be put into the fields where the 
disease has been for at least six months. 





Flies—C. I. H. (N Y) wants something 
to keep flies off cows’ backs in summer. 
Mix 1 lb crude carbolic acid with 12 Ibs 


of any kind of oil. Apply a little of this to 
the cows’ backs and legs with a brush every 
few days. 


Feeding a Young Colt—S. D. N. (N Y) 


wants to know how to feed a colt that is 
to be brought up without its mother’s milk. 
Take 2 parts cow’s new milk, one part 
water and add sugar enough to sweeten it 
a little. Give 1 qt of this every two hours 
for the first few days, then increase the 
quantity and give it every four hours, 
After the colt is one month old and is eat- 
ing some grass, feed it about 4 qts milk at 
a time, morning, noon and night, until it 
is 5 or 6 months old. 

To Help Small Debebine- the exhibition 
committee of the Hereford cattle assn has 
changed a ruling which bears directly upon 
the stock shows to be held this summer 
and fail. For some time it has been per- 
missible for a large breeder to show as 
many animals as he desires in a single 
class. The recent ruling changes this and 
allows only one entry in each class. This 
is done to benefit the small breeder with 
a few head only. It will put him on an 
equality with the large owner, as each can 
simply show his best animal and can win 
but one prize in a class. This will distribute 
the prize money more generally among the 
exhibitors and put a stop to two or three 
men carrying off the bulk of the prize 
money. It is thought that the number of 
exhibitors will be greatly increased under 
this rule. 





Shorthorn Herd Book Out—Vol 46 of the 


American Shorthorn herd book has just 
been sent out by Sec Graves. It is in two 
volumes, part one containing the names and 
numbers of bulls and part two containing 
the names and numbers of cows. This rec- 
ord comes down to Jan 31, 1900. Vol 47 is 
now in course of preparation and pedigrees 
and transfers should be sent to Sec John 
W. Graves, Springfield, Ill. 














It spreads all kinds of manure, **"} 
lime, salt, ashes, compost, etc., | 
rapidly, evenly and-better than 9 
it can possibly be done by hand. 

It makes no difference how hard 
hamey caked, coarse, strawy or § 
lky the manure is, 







Greatly improved for 1901. 


made by ourselves. 


it’s Almost 


Past Believing 


the amount of time, labor and money this 
you, say nothing of increased crops its use will 


THE IMPROVED KEMP "WANURE SPREADER 


will tear it apart, make it fine and spread it just where you — it and 
Send for our new illustrated catalog, 
tail, and tells about ““How to Grow Big Crops.” Catalog mailed free. 

Eemember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spre 


desired quantity 
yo densciben imurovesneuas in a> 


ader is the one 


KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 











CHAMPION HAY PRESS 


FAMOUS MFG CO.CHICAGO 





How to Get a Farm or Claim in the 
Indian Territory 


A)l interested should read this book. Send 25c for a copy 
to EMIL GRANBERG & CO., Shawnee, O0.T. — __ 


/ 
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Walking in the Rain. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


822 





Free from observation scathing, in a _ suit 


that’s meant for bathing, 
Pleasant ’tis to wander idly in the summer 
rain awhile, 
“With no heavy cloak to bind me and umbrella 
left hehind me, 
And with hands and feet arrayed in Father 
K’s delightful style. 


All the lane is overflowing, and the grass—you 
see it growing! 
Orchard bark is black as though ‘’twas new- 
ly covered with a stain; 
With the branches dropping, 
the wet earth dipping, 
And the bushes hanging 
unending rain. 


Down among the drenching grasses, where the 
full-fed streamlet passes, 
From the tin cu near the willow sweet it is 
to drink ag: 
While beside the inundation, Redbreast’s 
conflagration 
Shows amid a universal scene of moisture, 
mist and rain. 


dripping, or unto 


heavy under the 


tiny 


Some in summer to the ocean go with infinite 
commotion 
Of departure and arrival, 
cab and train, 
But our ocean comes unto us and with peace 
it does bedew us 
(Don’t you think so, robin, truly?), 
we wander in the rain. 


I 


Chatelaine Beaded Bag. 


B. A. W. 


talk of steamer, 


while 





A bag of this description is not only ex- 
ceedingly usefud for carrying small arti- 
eles, but is an ornament as well. A 4-inch 
French gray metal mounting, two half- 
ounce spools of black purse twist and three 
bunches of No 9 steel beads were used in 
this instance. Gray silk with steel beads 
is a popular combination. The same direc- 
tions can be usted for a 4%-inch frame by 
increasing in 24th round. Beads are used 
only on the right side, but if preferred, 
repeat pattern for wrong side, which will 
require two more bunches of beads, 

String one bunch onto twist with a fine, 
oval-eyed needle and run beads back two 
or three yards, Work on inside or so 
wrong side will be the right when finished 
and take up on needle only outside or 

















vein farthest from you; if both veins are 
used the pattern will be oblique. Beads 
are worked in when two loops are on needle 
by pushing bead up close to last loop and 
crocheting it in when drawing thread 
through both loops. S c is single crochet, 
b is an s ec with bead, st stitch, w (widen) 2 
s c in 1 st, n (narrow) skip 1s candsc 
in next. Chain 27, s c in each st on both 
sides of chain, being sure to have 54 st be- 
fore beginning 2d round. 


Two sc in ist st of ist row, 25 


sc, w twice, 25 s c, w in last st. 


3—W, .* PR Bic, b, Fac 
8 c, w-twiee,-25 sc, w in last st. 

4—W; 2 8 c, *-b, 11 s c, * twice, b, 2s c, 
w twice, 29 s.c; w. 

5—-W, * 3 b, sc, 3 b, 5 8 c, * twice; 3 b, 
sc, 3 b. w twice, 31 sc, w. ‘a 

6—W, * 3 b, S$ ¢, b, sc, 3 b. 3 8S e,* twice, 
3b, sc, b, s c,.3.b, w twice, 32s c,-w. 

7—W, s.c, * 3 b, s c, D, s:¢, 3b, 3 sc; * 
twice, 3 b, s ¢,-b, s c, 3 b, s c, w twice, 35 
s Cc, W. 

8—W, 2s c,*2b,sc,3b,sc¢,2b, 380, * 
twice, 2b, sc 3b, sc, 2b, 2 8s c, w twice, 
37 s ¢, w. 

9—W, 6 sc, * 3b, 
w twice, 39 s c, w. 

10—W, 7sc,*3b, 9sc, * twice, 3 b, 7 sc, 


* twice, b, 


9s c, * twice, 3 b, 6s c, 


w twice, 41 s c, w. 
11—W, 2sc,*b, sc, b, 4s c, b, 4's c¢, * 3 
sc, b, 2s c, w twice, 43s 


times, b, Cc, W. 





ENLARGED DETAIL OF CHATELAINE BAG. 


12—W, 4sc,*b, lise, * 3 times, b, 4s ¢, 
w twice, 45 sc, w. 

13—W, 2sc,*3b,sc,3b 5sc, * 3 times, 
3 b, s c,°3 b, 2s c, w twice, 47 s c, w. 

14—W with bin Istsc 2sc,*3b,sc,b, 
sc,3b,3sc, * 4 times, w (bin last s c), w, 
49 sc, w. 

15—W (bin each), 3 sc, *3 b, se, b, se, 
3b, 3 sc, * 4 times, w (bin each), w, 51s 
Cc, W. 

16—W. (b in 2d), b, 3 sc, * 2b, 8 c¢, 3D, 
sc, 2b, 3 sc, * 4 times, b, w (b in Ist), w, 
63 s c, W. 

17—W, 8s c, *3 b, 9 sc, * 3 times, 3 b, 8 
8 c, w twice, 55 s c, w. 

18—W, 9sc,*3b,9sc, *4 times, w twice, 
57 sc, Ww. 

19—W (b in 2d), 4sc, * b, sc, b, 4s ¢, b, 
4sc, * 4 times, b, ~ c, b, 4s c, w (b in Ist), 
w, 59 sc, w. 

20—W, 6 sc, * b, 11 sc, b, * 4 dimes, 6 
sc, w twice, 61s c, w. 

21—W (bin Ist),4scec,*3b,sec,3b,5se, 
* 4 times, 3 b, sc, 3 b, 4s c, w (b in 2d), w, 


63 sc, w. 

22—W (b in each), b, @ac, ° 3D, 8s cb, 
sc, 3 b, 3s c, * 4 times, 3b, s c, b, sc, 3 b, 
3s c, b, w (bi> each), w, 65sc, w. 

23—W (b in 2d), 2 b, 38 ¢, * 3b, sc, b, 
$c, 3b, 3s c,* 4 times, 3 b, sc, b, 8 c, 3 b, 
ie w (b in Ist), w, 67 sc, w. 

‘ees at ht ee 2S ee 2 
b sc, 2b 3 os c, °° 4-fimes, 2..b, 8 oc, 
Shsastb, tac, 20, 7386 


25—Ten sc, * 3 b, 9 s c, * 4 times, 3 b, 
26—Like 25. 
27—Four sc, * b, sc, b, 48s oc, b, 48 ¢, 
* 5 times, b, s c, b, 75 sc. 
28—Five sc, * b, ll 8 ¢, 
76 sc. 

29—Two sc, * 3b, sc, 3b, 5 sc, * 5 
times, 3 b, sc, 3 b, 73 8 c. 

30—S c, * 3 b, sc b, sc, 3 b, 3 sc, * 
3b, sc,-b, 8s c, 3 BT 8 c. 


. Se ec 2b, 38sc 
3b, s 2b, 72 8 c. 

33—Four 8 ¢, b ¥Sae ® times, 3 
b, 75 sc. 34—Like 33. 

35—Five s c, * b, 48 ¢, b, 
* 5 times, b, 76 s c. 

36—Bleven s c, * b, 11 s ¢, 
sc. 

37—Three b, 5 s ¢, 
5 times, 3 b, 71 s c. 

38—S c, 3 b, 3 8 ec, 
3 b, 3 s ec, * 5 times, 3 b, 
38. 

40—B, s c, 2 
g 2 b, 3-8 ¢, 

41—B, 9 sc, * 3 
s ¢. 

42—Ten 8s c, * 
81 sc. 

43—Four s ¢, 


* 5 times, b, 


b, sc 


a Pe 


sc, b, 4s ¢, 
* 5 times, 71 
*3 b; e¢, 3B, 5 sc, * 


°*ipec Dh 8 C, 
72 sc. 39—Like 


b, 3 8.c) 27 6 -e, 8 db, 
* 5 times, 2-b, 9 c, b, 71 s c. 
b, 9 s c, * 5 times, b, 71 
3 b, 9 s c, * 4 times, 3 b, 


*b, sc, b, 48 ¢, b, 48 ¢, 


* 5 times, b, sc, b, 75 sc 

i—-ac, * bh it eee Bb times, 8 8 
c, n twice, 67 s c, n. 

E-N () in 24, 3b, 86,30, "586, 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 






3 b, 


* 4 times, 5 s c, 3 b, s c, 2 
(b in Ist), n, 65 s c, n. 


b, 8 ¢, 


46—N (b in 2d), sc, b, sc, 3 b, * 3 8 
c, 3 b,. sc, b, 8 ec, 3 b, * 4 times,.3 s c, 
3 b, 8 C, b, Sc, n (b in Ist), n, 63 sc, n. 

47—N,:-b, sc, 3 b, * 3 8 c, 3-b,-8 ce, b, 
sc, 3 b, * 4 times, 3 s c, 3 b, s c, b, n twice, 
61 sc, n. 

48—N (b in 2d), b, s c, 2 b, * 38s c¢, 2 b, 
sc, 3D, a.c.°3 db, * 4 times, 3 D,-2a c, Dd, 
n (b in Ist), n, 59 sc, n. 

49—N (b in 2d), * 9 s c, 3 b, * 4 times, 
9s c, n (b in Ist), n, 57 sc, n. 

50—N, 8 s ec, * 3 b, 9 s c, * 8 times, 3 
b, 8 s c, n twice, 55 s ¢, n. 

51—-N, s c, * b, s c, b, 48s ce, b, 486, * 
4 times, b, s c, b, s c, n twice, 53s ¢, n. 
52—N, s c, * b, 11 s c, * 4 times, b, s ¢, 
n twice, 51 s c, n. 
53—Three s c, 3 b, * 3 


&§ ac, 3 b, a, ec, 3 
b, * 3 times, 5 s c, 3 b, 3 sc, 58 sc. The 
bag should be just the width of frame 
here. Divide work in two parts and cro- 
chet back and forth, breaking thread at 
end of each row, fitting work to shape of 
frame. Repeat pattern except on part 
which is riveted into frame. Fringe is 
made by stringing 50 beads on twist, fasten 





to edge of bag, string 50 again, twist 
around last part of first loop, fasten and 
so on. 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
POURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
13. Word Square—1, a bird; 2, a decline: 


3, troublesome insects; 4, a snug place. 
14. Drop Letter— —I—I—I—I[~—I--y. 
15. Anagram (one word)—N AN,GIT 


THIS T DOWN. 
16. Half Square—il, a tree: 2, to dis- 
charge; 3, a loud noise; 4, a ’ preposition; 


5, always to be found in rum. 


— 


Our Pattern Offer. 





3848 — Woman’s 3855 — Child’s 


Cape, 34 38 and Apron, 6, 8 and 10 
42-inch bust. years, 

Price 10 cents each from our Pattern 
Department. 


ee 


A little girl at Newport, seeing the wil- 
low phaetons for the first time, exclaimed: 
“Why, mamma, everybody rides out in their 
clothes baskets here!”’ 








Babbitt's 


If it’s Best Soap, or 1776 er | 
Powder, or Pure Potash or 
Lye, or Best Baking Powder, | 


It is the Best | 


Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

instrument? You can obtain special 

FFER ! value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 

nothing to compare with them in gies or quality. Ask 
your local — gy for them; not keep 
them for eatalog and ask for Complete 

ot Musical netrum free. You 


Handbook of ents; sent 
a great sa obtain splendid satisfaction, 


tvon a aaring ad 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
































Sunshine and Shadder. 


ESPERANCE. 





Ef it wasn’t fer our trials, 
Would our blessin’s be complete? 
Ef it wasn’t fer the shadders, 
Would the sun shine out so sweet? 
“The rose of rarest beauty 
Often has the sharpest thorn,”— 
The man that said that told the 
Gospel truth, ez sure’s you’re born! 


The crops 'ud come up missin’ 
Ef we never had no rain. 
We'd never know life’s sweetness 
Ef it wa’n’t fer death ’n’ pain. 
When yer walkin’ in the sunshine, 
Some un else is in the night. 
Sunshine allus will make shadders; 
Shadders makes the sunshine bright, 





Love’s Sunshine, 
WILL P- SNYDER- 


With kisses to give 
And kisses to take, 
And many good-byes to say, 
What need care I 
For a clouded sky 
Or a dark and dreary day? 


With the touch of lips 
On my cheeks always, 

And baby’s voice at my ear, 
And love’s bright glare 
Shining everywhere,— 

No day can be dark and drear. 


When the day is done, 
There’s a welcome sure, 
And kisses to give and take; 
So what care I 
For a clouded sky, 
When love can my sunshine make! 


A Social Chat. 


Our Secretary’s Report—The following 
circles, besides those previously announced, 
have paid their dues to the secretary and 
now belong to the letter club, and the 
members are entitled to badges on pay- 
ment of 10 cents to this office,—Nos 74, 75, 
87, 96, 108, 161 and 174. Since some of the 
secretaries do not exactly u‘ “*earstand what 
constitutes a report when desirous of join- 
ing the club, I will try and inform you: 
The name.and number of circle, date of or- 
ganization, motto, if any has been chosen, 
range of ages, names and addresses of 
members with assumed name if any are 
writers for T T. There has been some 
talk of a convention of circlers this fall, 
somewhere either in the Mississipppi val- 
ley or in the vicinity near where our na- 
tional president resides. All who are in- 
terested in this project must make their 
wishes known, as time is short and laborers 
are few.—[Cora M. Graves, Secretary A A 
L C, Guss, Ia. 








MY COLLEGE SWEETHEART. 
My sweetheart to college is going, 
While I stay on the farm at home, 
To tend the crops that are growing, 
While she in the city may roam. 


I feared that she would forget me, 
When she has gone ming & 

And think only of others she’ll see, 
While she in the city will stay. 


She a graduate from college, could 
I her equal be? 
I may be, if I would, 
Make a good farmer, you see. 
So I think my sweetheart will respect me 
If I a good farmer will be; 
And when she has gone through college, 
I am sure she will still love me. 
. P. J. CAMPBELL. 





Man’s Beautiful, Exasperating Faith— 
‘A man’s faith in a woman’s power to make 
something out of almost nothing would be 
beautiful if it were not sometimes almost 
exasperating. For instance, some morning 
after breakfast, just ask the man, “What 
shall we have for dinner to-day?” “Oh, 
get something,” he says, and goes out in 
the lot to plant corn. You know if you 
leave your work and go to the village, a 
mile away, the butcher shop may be 
closed, or they may not have any meat, so 
you go at. your washing and think, “What 
can I get?” Finally you resolve to cook 
a lot of potatoes and make some potato 
soup for one thing, then you will cook some 
rice and make some rice fritters, and the 
rest of the rice with sugar and milk will 
do for dessert. Then there is a Httle canned 
corn. beef which, cut thin, will have to do 
for meat. Then there is one of the fam- 
ily who has dyspepsia, and something dif- 
ferent must be cooked, and you remember 
there is a bit of steak which, run through 
the .meat chopper, will make a bit of 


TALK 





AROUND THE 


TABLE 





EIGHT MEMBERS OF CIRCLE 26 


Its other name is Home Keepers’ circle and there are two other members whose 
pictures do not appear. It was organized May, 1898, and “is a very pleasant and 
harmonious circle.” 


minced beef, and as you gaze at the garden 
just planted, and think if it was later in 
the season you might get some help from 
it, you see a few stalks of asparagus under 
the currant bushes, and you put these on 
top of your potatoes to cook, as one more 
bit for the dyspeptic. Just here you see 
the cows are out around your clothesline, 
and one cow has the end of a towel hang- 
ing out of her mouth. With the aid of the 
hired man you rescue it, but not before it 
is nearly chewed full of holes. Then you 
discover that the man’s under flannels are 
missing, and you find them all mud by the 
barn. These, of course, have to _ be 
washed over. Well, you get your dinner on 
the table, and if the man is very tired, he 
either doesn’t say anything about the din- 
ner, or else, “‘The dinner is all right, for 
all I see.” Atfer your work is done, you 
go to gather water cresses in the brook 
and make egg salad for supper, after which 
someone goes to the village, the butcher 
is home and you ve a nice roast for the 
next day’s dinner. And after you get to 
bed, you are glad this is only one day, and 
all days are not alike.—[Millicent. 





From Webfoot State to Idaho—It has 


been a long time since I sent my last let- 
ter to the Table, and I don’t suppose any of 
the Tablers remember me. I formerly 
hailed from the Webfoot state, down where 
the frogs live such long and happy lives, 
but now I live in the much drier country 
of Idaho, where wheat is the main crop, 
and where the snow-capped mountains are 
continually peering down upon us. Last 
July, after 10 years in fog and rain, during 
which time I was presented with enough 
moisture to last an ordinary person a life- 
time, I took a steamer at Coos Bay, and 
embarked for a higher climate. ~The mouth 
of the Columbia was soon reached, with its 
miles of jetties, which were placed there 
by the government, to protect the main 
river channel from drifting sands, and then 
the shady city of Portland, the metropolis 
of the northwest, where I spent two or 
three days taking in the sights. I contin- 
ued my journey up the picturesque Colum- 
bia to The Dalles. There are many high 
cliffs along the river, and there are numer- 
ous waterfalls flowing over these; which 
makes a trip of joy to any lover of nature. 
At The Dalles everything. was changed 
from the verdant hue of the coast to a 
semi-arid region of flying sand, with a 
temperature that would do honor to any 
part of the Philippines. After one night’s 
thorough baking I resumed my journey and 
‘was soon in eastern Washington, where the 
harvest was in full blast. Here I learned 
many things as to the way the grain is 
handled in the western grain fields, and 


earned enough to enable me to attend a. 


good school at Lewiston, which is on the 
historic spot where Lewis and Clark 


‘ camped one winter nearly 100 years ago. I 


am now out again for a summer’s work, 

and would like very much to hear from any 

Tabler (especially teachers) who may be 

disposed to write, as I get lonesome out 

a away from home and friends.—[D. W. 
all, 





A PLEA FOR PEACE. 
My heart is too tender, 
For breaking of ties, 
For slanders’ foul curses, 
For meanness and lies. 


My heart is too tender, 
Oh, God, for this world, 
(it’s dismal and dreary and cruelly cold!) 
babe neo and good will for the dollars 
0 H 


JACK. 





Penuchee—This dainty confection is a new 


fad among the school girls here. I am 
sure it is something the young folks that 
read this paper will like, so will send the 
rule. Take 5 cups light brown sugar, 1 cup 
milk, 1 cup of nuts, butter size of an egg. 
Cook until it sugars around the edge of the 
pan. Remove from the fire, stir until partly, 
cool, and turn into a buttered pan double 
quick.—[E. B. 





Little Miss Nellie came to spend the day — 


at grandpa’s. She wore a flaming red 
dress, which made a picture of the flamingo 
bird as she played in the orchard. Soon 
after arriving Nellie wanted to go to the 
field and surprise grandpa. Permission 
was given and out she went through the 
back door. Here she met Mrs Biddie. with 
her children eight. Mrs Biddle with out- 
stretched wings flew at the red dress. Lit-' 
tle Miss Nellie was frightened and came 
back to the house, white around the mouth. , 
Auntie told her to give Mrs Biddie a gen-| 
tle kick with her shoe, Which made Nellie 
laugh, but auntie had to pilot her past the, 
barnyard pigs’ trough. Grandpa, and the 
old horse were almost as much surprised’ 
as Mrs Biddie was, but showed no fight. : 
Nellie wanted to pick some violets in the 
cow pasture. The dress 'was’a red flag in! 
the faces of the cows, and she dared not! 
venture into their field. Auntie had to pick | 
the violets for her to carry home. The red’ 
dress on the. farm spoiled ‘some of little 
Miss Nellie’s pleasure. Next time she goes 
to grandpa’s she says “she will not wear 
anything red.”—[Auntie. 





I extend my heartfelt sympathy to the 
relatives of Harry A. Rowland, whose death 
notice was recently published, The late 
Carrie L. Quirin was a.member of Circle 
124 and her letters are greatly missed. .Our 
home circle was broken April 5, when death 
claimed- my 18-year-old sister-in-law, who 
left mother with a. sweet, blue-eyed. baby. 
girl 10 days old to raise.—[Sally. } 
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When K Rains. 


JAMES BUCKHAM- 


I love to watch the windowpanes 

All streaming downward when it rains. 

I love to hear the drumming drops 
That slant down through the maple tops. 


Sometimes I rub the misty glass, 
And see a horse and carriage pass, 
The horse’s tail tied in a knot, * 
The mud-balls flying! Trot, trot, trot! 


I watch the draggled birds blown by, 
While I am snug and warm and dry. 

I wish they had a nest like mine 

To flyito, till the sunbeams shine! 
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Then I behold two rivers sweep, 

All yellow, down the gutters deep. 
They keep me longing more and more 
To take my new boat and explore! 


I think it’s nice to have it rain, 
Especially with might and main. 
Such shining leaves when it is done! 
Such rows of mud-pies in the sun! 





A Secret Vigilance Committee. 


M. J. M’CULLY. 





The north wind was sending its sheets of 
rain against the windows, as though angry 
that it had been shut out of that cozy 
room. Sweeping around the house, it seemed 
to double its fury against an old woman, 
struggling to draw more closely about her 
frail body an old rusty cape that never 
would have withstood such blasts as those 
that now beat upon it. 

Tom Herman had seen many women and 
girls struggle in this way at the same cor- 
ner all that morning. He had seen Trixy, 
one of his schoolmates, fall just a while be- 
fore. But he could not see this cold woman 
fall as calmly as his schoolmate. He 
makes his way across the street and assist- 
ed the old lady over the icy street. 

Little did Tom think that this little seed 
of kindness would grow into such a beauti- 
ful flower. He, with two other friends or- 
ganized a secret vigilance committee to 
watch that corner. Soon there was no work 
in their immediate line to do, for warmer, 
calmer days came. But any committee or- 
ganized with so much heart in it could not 
come to naught. All through that long, 
cold winter many things were done for peo- 
ple in distress. 

At last someone found out the existence 
of such a committee, then there was awak- 
ened in the slumbering consciences of many 
the desire to do a small kindness for those 
worse off than themselves. Never had 
there been such a spirit of brotherly love in 
Gordon Place before. 


— 


Some News—I have some news to tell. 
When I was coming home from school a 
gentleman overtook me and asked me to 
ride. He was asking me about the school 
and he said he went there to school over 
49 years ago, and when we got to our house 
he showed me a pear tree where he and a 
friend had stolen pears, on papa’s farm! 
He was talking of the Table and Steve Lar- 
kin to me also. Who do you think it was? 
It was Will Templer Becker. Have any of 
you ever read Miss Lou, by E. P. Roe, also 
The Svy? I have and like them very 
much. I am 13 years old and have blue 
eyes and brown hair, freckles and a turn- 
up nose, am 5 ft 4 in and weigh 124 Ibs. 
I go a mile and a half to school and am in 
the eighth grade. Examinations are soon 
and I think I can pass, as I only have 
arithmetic and grammar. How many of 
the Tablers can paint? I have painted one 
picture. Well, now, I will stop and give 
you a rest. If a boy sells apples at the 
rate of two for three cents and buys them 
at the rate of three-for two cents, what is 
the gain per cent?—[A Shellstone Lily. 


“Trying” Farming—I was interested in 
some of the letters, so thought I would tell 
my experience as a farmer. I am 19 years 
of age and have tried my hand at a little 
of everything. I am a tailor by trade, but 
I thought it was hard work, so I decided 
to try farming. The farmer put me to 
shelling corn. That was all right, and by 
noon I thought I was quite a farmer. Then 
he put me to raking hay, and I broke: the 
rake. After that he told me to see if I 
could shock hay. I made some shocks so 


big that he had to stand up to see over 
them when they were on the buck rake. 
Some were so small that he could put them 
in a barley sack. I guess I had better give 
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up farming and go back to my trade. What 
do you Tablers think about it?—[Rancherio, 
California. 





Circle 176 has made only two rounds in 
six months. Everything is going on well 
as far as the circlers are concerned, and 
the circle bids fair to be a good success, if 
only everyone could be a little more prompt. 
[Secretary. 

Here comes a girl from east Tennessee, 
to join your happy circle. I go to school 
five months out of a year, and enjoy it 
very much. Tablers, how many of you like 
to go to school in the rain? I do, for one. 
I think Curly’s picture looks like a Santa 
Claus.—[Black-eyed Dora. 

Letter Circle 182 made the first round in 
48 days. We have named it Hustler circle. 
All the letters were very interesting.— 
{Howard C. Mann, Secretary. 

We can hardly wait for each number to 
come. My mother has 236 little chickens 
already (May 31), and expects to raise more. 
We have a little colt two weeks old, which 
is so tame it will follow you all over the 
pasture. My brother has a nice pony, but 
I am afraid to ride him. He is three years 
old.—[Nebraska Runt. 

Has an answer been published to Miss 
Beeswax’s riddle in the Feb 23 issue? If so, 
I have failed to find it. The riddle was: 
“She walked on earth, she talked on earth, 
she rebuked man for his sin; she’s not on 
earth, she’s not in heaven, nor likely to get 
in.” —[H. B. 

Our school closed last Friday and I am 
now spending vacation at home. I have 
read a great many books, but Shakespeare’s 
books are the ones I like best. I also do 
some work at home and make lots of fancy- 
work. Did any of the Tablers ever visit the 
city of Indianapolis? I have.—[{Eastern Il- 
linois Girl. 


I live with my uncle and aunt, as my 
mother is dead. I have two sisters and one 
brother. My oldest sister, Emma, and 
brother, Willie, are in the orphans’ home 
in Missouri, my youngest sister, Martha, is 
staying with my grandma in Iowa, and I 
am in South Dakota. Pretty well scattered, 
aren't we? I go to school. Some of the 
young folks go skating evenings when it 
is nice. I do not skate. We have a lit- 
erary club at our schoolhouse this winter. 
We meet each Tuesday evening. I would 
like to see this in print.—[{Hulda Hall. 





Keep the House Cool—Often one finds 


country houses closer and hotter than city 
homes. The trouble is, folks don’t know 
when to let the air in and keep it out. Near- 
ly every country family is up soon after 
sunrise. Enjoy all the cool air you can 
coax into the house until the sun grows 
hot, then close every shutter and window. 
You may be nearly in darkness, but don’t 
let the cool night air get out and the hot 
air in. The kitchen of course has to be an 
exception. After the early breakfast : is 
eaten, hurry through all the cooking which 
has to be done, leaving dishwashing and 
other work to be finished while the fire is 
dying. Keep all the doors which lead from 
the kitchen into the house tightly closed 
and open these that lead outdoors. Every 
kitchen ought to have a piazza which is 
cool and shady during the forenoon hours. 
Do all the work there which can possibly 
be carried away from the sink or the ta- 
ble. Never aggravate the misery of sum- 
mer heat by eating in a hot kitchen. Have 
a dining room if you can’t have a parlor, 
or better still, if yours is an old-fashioned 
house where the wide hall runs from front 
door to back, eat there and let every breeze 
that blows through the house make pleas- 
ant the meal hour. At sundown, open the 
windows, throw wide the shutters, loop up 
curtains and welcome the cool night air. 
Open the beds for the breezes to cool. You 
will sleep well and dream happily. Save 
your eyesight. Don’t use up your eyes in 
the summertime. More hot weather head- 
aches are due to tired, sun-beaten eyes than 
to anything else. Rest them a score of 
times a day. You would be surprised how 
many bits of work you can do with your 
eyes shut as well as open. When you rest 
your body, rest your eyes. Bathe them with 
hot water, then in cold water, into which a 
little witeh hazel has been poured. After- 
ward lie down flat on your back in a cool, 
darkened room and over your eyes spread 
a rag wet in hot water and sprinkled with 
rosewater. You will get up as fresh as a 
daisy.—{f. G. C 








Prevention of Disease 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a 
healthy stomach is against disease. And 
again it is not so surprising when it is re- 
membered that the only way we get pure 
blood, strong nerves and firm flesh is from 
wholesome food, well digested. It is the 
half digested food that causes the mischief. 
When the stomach is weak, slow, inactive, 
the food lies in the stomach for hours, fer- 
menting, forming gases which poison the 
blood and the whole system, causing head- 
ache, pains in the back, shoulder blades 
and chest, loss of appetite, palpitation, bil- 
iousness, 

The safest cure for indigestion is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable 
essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Gold- 
en Seal. Dissolve one or two of these tab- 
lets in the mouth after each meal. They 
are pleasant tasting and mingling with the 
food so assist the weak stomach that the 
food is perfectly digested before it has time 
to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion and increase flesh because they digest 
flesh forming foods like meat, eggs, etc. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 





WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who ean speak, read 
and write English. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave.,741 Sixth Ave., near 42nd St., 57 
East 125th St., New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 61 North St., Middletown, N. Y¥.: Kingston, N. Y.; 
513 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; 150 Lake St., Elmira, N. 
¥.; Bastable Building, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clarendon Build. 
ing, Utiea, N. Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 
East Main St., Rochester, N. Y.; Pearland Church Sts., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; 1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa ; 227 Wal- 
nut St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
123 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1394, West 4th Sr., Wil- 
liamsport,Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave.,Altoona,Pa.; 275 Market 
St., Newark, N. J., or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 


STATLER’S HOTEL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
300 ft. from the Main Entrance to the Exposition. 
For lodging, breakfast and 
$2 and $2.50 eve. dinner. Rooms with 
bath extra. Send for free maps and folder, tell- 
ing about our Guaranteed Accommodations. 
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If you are ontof employment® 

or employed at unsatisfactory @ 

wages, write us immediately. ® 
$ We can give you something to 


@do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can@® 
work right around @ 
your own home, or 

wish. Aw 


® travel if you 
@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker.@ 


@You will be surprised how & 
@easily you can make the e 
above sum. Hundreds are rT 
making double that. Possi- 
bly yoneandoittoo. Send name and address 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Catalog Printing Cheap 





Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
advantage by applying to us. Send samples 
of the catalog you issue, and about the 
usual number required. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Old 'Cello Player. 


MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 

A silent, a strange old fellow, 
Wrinkled, and bent, and gray, 
Whose only friend was the ’cello 

He knew so well to play. 


And oft in a fading twilight, 

When the roofs of the town were white,} 
Or the rain on his attic skylight 

Beat on a gusty night; 


In an hour when his heart was lonely, 
And sweet ghosts filled the room, 

There was the ’cello only 

* To speak to him in the gloom:— 


*“‘Master, make me the sharer 
Of dreams of the long ago, 
When the world to you was fairer, 
And a woman made it so!’’ 


And then they would stray together, 
O’er the dear old paths ‘he knew, 

In the glorious golden weather, 
When women and men were true; 


While their hearts with the birds were 
singing, 
With life ineffably sweet, 
And flowers of hope kept ‘springing 
From the green grass at their feet. 


But shadows so dark, so dreary, 
Would fall on their happy guest, 

And the way that they trod grow weary, 
Till one of them longed for rest. 


And so on a moor they found him, 
The sunlight glinting the head 
Bowed in his arms, and round him 
The blessed peace of the dead. 


But the tender, faltering story 
One pitying soul had stirred, 

For, up where she walked in glory, 
An angel of God had heard! 


Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 
By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 





(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker. } 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Larkin’s preparation for his western trip 
went on apace, his mother sighing over his 
approaching departure as the time drew 
near. One cold evening the son came home 
from marketing his last load of potatoes. 
He was kind, though thoughtful, during the 
evening meal, his meditations finding vent 
in speech before the hour for retiring had 
come. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘‘Wheeler wants to 
buy our int’rest in th’ place. He’ll give a 
fair price, and will take our stock and 
tools, too. I wish you’d consent to sell out 
and come with me to Montana; there ain’t 
only us two, and we can do as well and be 
as happy there as anywhere.” 

Accustomed to yielding, the widow made 
a feeble remonstrance against leaving her 
lifelong home, but in the end her son’s 
counsel prevailed, the crisp sharpness of a 
Montana New Year’s morning witnessing 
the twain alight from the cars at Franklin 
City. 

As they walked toward the hotel, where 
a team from Cotton Run was to meet 
them, Steve gazed in amazement on the 
improvements about him. During his three 
years’ absence the rude frontier town he 
had left had been transformed into as quiet 
and orderly a little city as even New Eng- 
land could boast. Whole rows of neat 
houses appeared where he had last seen 
irregular strings of rude shanties, a fine 
brick opera house occupied the site of the 
shambling old wooden theater, there were 
churches, a fine new schoolhouse, the main 
streets were well paved, the sidewalks 
graveled, and a blue-coated policeman 
strolled leisurely along where before he 
had been wont to meet lawless characters 
of every description. 

Fortified by an excellent breakfast, Lar- 
kin commented to his landlord on the 
changes in the town, explaining that he 
had visited it some years before. The host 
needed no further inspiration to launch 
forth with true western enthusiasm. 

“Franklin’s th’ finest an’ most flourishin’ 
town on th’ Yallerstone,” he declared. 
“Growed two hundred an’ fifty per cent in 
th’ las’ five years. Great sheep an’ cat- 
tle region. Gittin’ inter raisin’ fruit an’ 
grain. Tallest corn, biggést punkins an’ 
th’ fairest fruit in th’ world! We've made 
this town what it is, yessir—made it what 
it is. Three years ago, only three years 
ago, this was th’ toughest place west of 
th’ Mississippy; yessir. 
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lot of unhung scallawags on earth. An’ 
what with gamblin’ and stealin’ an’ drink- 
in’ an’ shootin’, no decent man er woman 
dast scarcely walk th’ street after night. 
One night two of ’em went too fur; they 
follered a couple of nice girls home, forced 
theirselves in th’ house an’ abused ’em like 
dogs. Yessir, that’s where they made their 
mistake. We organized a vigilance commit- 
tee that very night, an’ th’ next mornin’ 
seen a railway trestle "bout ha’f a mile 
from town ornymented with th’ hangin’ 
carcases of them two festive galloots. Next 
th’ gang burnt our theater an’ some housen 
with it. Then we was mad! We give ’em 
all personal notice to leave town in 24 
hours er git hung. They was a _ feller 
named Sinney that kep’ a sort o’ sin an’ 
misery to th’ lower end, was a kindo’ king 
bee among ’em, an’ they’s no doubt he’d 
’a’ put quite a fight agin us if he hedn’t ’ve 
went an’ shot hisself by accident ’fore th’ 
24 hours was up. That night ev’ry one of 
th’ gang got, an’ ain’t be’en back sence. 
They’s one precious duck in our new jail, 


here, goin’ t’ be tried this month fur cat- 
tle stealin’ an’ shootin’ a fine young feller 
named Stirrup Steve. Larkin was _ th’ 
young feller’s hind name. This ’ere Lar- 
kin was—’”’ 

How much of a description of himself he 


might have obtained, Steve never knew, 
for at that instant a light buckboard drawn 
by a spanking pair of gray horses dashed 
up to the door, and Guy Kent, leaping 
from the vehicle, ran into the room with 
both hands extended, thus cutting short 
the landlord’s harangue. 

*‘Welcome home, Stephen!” the ranchman 
roared, fairly pressing Steve to his bosom 
in his ecstatic welcome. “Is yer mother 
with yeh? Yes? Well, then, ye’ve come t’ 


. Muscle 


Does not make the man. “ 7he blood ig 
life,” the vital force of the body. So 
it not infrequently happens that the man 
who looks to be a picture of physical 
strength falls a sudden victim to disease. 
A proper care for 
the blood would 
prevent many a 
serious sickness. 
The cleansing of 


the blood is — 
fectly accomplish- 
ed by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
ery. It drives out 
the impurities and 
poisonous sub- 
stances which cor- 
rupt the blood and 
breed disease. It 
increases the ac- 
tivity of the blood- 
making glands, 
and so _— 
the supply of pure 
blood. It builds 
up the entire body 
with good sound 
flesh. 

There is no al- 
cohol in “Golden 
Medical Discov- 

” and it is en- 
tirely free from opium, cocaine and all 
other narcotics. 

The dealer who offers a substitute for 
the “ Discovery” does so to gain the lit- 
tle more profit paid by inferior medi- 
cines. There is nothing “just as ” 
for the blood as “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” therefore accept no substitute. 


*I took five bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ for my blood,” writes Mr. William D. Shamb- 
lin, of Remy, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 
"I had ‘ring worms’ on me and I would burn 
them off they would come right back, and 
pry ere on me when I commenced using ‘Gold- 

edical Discovery,’ and they went away and 
haven’t been bothered any more.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cufe con- 
stipation. 
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and Plum Culture 
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this is th’ best day of 
my life. Bless me, boy, how yer mous- 
tache hes growed! Yep, Don’s all right, 
frisky’s a colt and fat’s a pig. Hain’t no- 
buddy straddled him sence you went away. 
I wouldn’t ‘low it, expectin’ of yeh back. 
How’s things on th’ range? Well, kind o’ 
middlin’, Stephen,—you ain’t b’en thar, yeh 
know. Lan’lord, give us a hull pocketful 
th’ best cigars in th’ shanty. Hev one, 
Stephen. Now introduce me t’ yer mother, 
and we'll make tracks. Fifty mile t’ Cot- 
ton Run, yeh know, and Helen and some 
o’ th’ neighbers’ll be waitin’ fur us. It’s 
New Year’s, and they’s summat t’ eat fur 
t’night.” 

Steve, whose voice had _ scarcely been 
heard, brought his friend to the sitting 
room and introduced his comely, middle- 
aged mother. Guy Kent bent over the 
widow’s hand with the courtesy of an old- 
time, natural gentleman. “Th’ mother of 
Stephen Larkin is welcome t’ Montana,” 
he said, “and we all hope yeh’ll hev menny 
happy and prosperous days in our midst.” 

The fifty-mile drive over the _ frozen, 
snowless prairie was a wonderful one for 
Mrs Larkin, who had never before been 
outside the environment of her old home. 
The southern trail had been much improved 
since Steve had seen it last, and as the 
buckboard hummed along, he entertained 
his mother with tales, reminiscences and 
traditions of the days gone by. At noon 
the varty stopped for lunch at Rogers’s 
ranch, after which the erstwhile worthy 
captain of vigilants mounted his horse, rid- 
ing beside the buckboard, to be in at the 
festivities at Cotton Run that night. 

In the chill dusk of the winter’s evening 
they ¢rcve up to the well-remembered door, 
the whole household, with the assembled 
neighbors, standing there to meet and greet 
them. Major and Mrs Pike, Lorimer, 
Brady, Red Mike, looking very much the 
same (he was the author of a famous bull 
about that meeting, afterward), Bill Wil- 
son, a little older and more grizzled, Peter, 
Jinny and the “chil’un,’—all gave welcome 
according to their individuality. And last, 
Helen, developed ‘nto a magnificent wom- 
anhood, standing tack where lights were 
dim and shadows plenty, gave a soft warm 
hand, and raised for a brief moment a pair 
of sweet, shy eyes to the man whose heart 
was running riot in his bosom at the sight 
of her. 

I might tell of the bountifui banquet that 
adorned the New Year’s board, } -ould give 
verbatim the impromptu address of wel- 
come delivered by Guy Kent when it was 
over, the hopeful, dignified speech or Ma- 
jor Pike, the original remarks by Rogers, 
Red Mike and old Wilson, and the face- 
tious conclusions of Lorimer, but 1 must 
desist, for time flies, and my readers must 
be tiring of my tale, already too long spun 
out. It is enough to know that the occasion 
Was a merry and a happy one, and that 
when the whole company adjourned to the 
parlor, where stood the piano, the heart 
of the widow was o’erflowing with pride 
in the son in whose honor this meeting was 
held. Music and singing and pleasant con- 
versation wore the long evening out, and 
when at last Mrs Larkin, fatigued by her 
long journey, had gone to rest, the Pikes 
retired, the various employees sought their 
quarters, and Guy Kent had gone to bid 
his brother ranchmen godspeed on their 
night ride, Steve and Helen still sat at the 
piano, as they had sat in the years gone by. 

He watched her in silence as her hands 
wandered idly up and down the keyboard, 
her fair hair reflecting the lamplight falling 
full upon a face replete with strength, char- 
acter and sweet, tender womanhood. In 
that attitude he had seen her before, and 
waited in silenge for the words he knew 
would follow. She turned presently: ‘You 
have been prosperous and happy since you 
have been away?” . 

“Fairly prosperous, but scarcely happy,” 
he replied, a little drearily. “One can 
make himself prosperous, but to make him- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via 
the Nickel Plate road. Three through daily 
trains with vestibuled sleeping cars and 
excellent dining car service, meals being 
served on the American Club meals plan, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1. Chi- 
cago depot, Van Buren street and Pacific 
avenue, on the Elevated loop. Write John 
Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, for full information and 
beautifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds. 


stay. By George! 
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self happy is another thing. She 
turned to the instrument and_ struck 
a soft chord. “Before you went away,” she 
said slowly, “you were thinking of—of im- 
proving your—your education. Have you 
done anything along that line?” 

“I have read a good many useful books,” 
he answered, “and they have helped me, 
but I have never left off wishing for the 
education I yet hope to have.” 

“You are four and twenty,” she said 
archly, her face still averted, her fingers 
touching the keys. ‘‘Will you go to school?” 

Larkin lost his head and gave rein to his 
heart. “I will go to school if I can get the 
teacher I want!” he cried. “Oh, Helen, 
you must know who I want for a teacher. 
I know I ain’t fit for such as you, and 
shouldn’t annoy you in this way, but it 
must come out! Be my lifelong teacher, 
dearest Helen, ve my wife, and I’ll be the 
best pupil teacher ever had!” 

Guy Kent, standing unobserved in the 
doorway, witnessed the betrothal kiss, and 
came forward with a grave smile of satis- 
faction on his face. ‘“‘You needn’t ask me 
fur her, Stephen,” he said. “Helen hes 
made her ewn choice, and I’m selfish 
enough t’ think she’s sensible’ ’cause she’s 
choosed th’ man I hoped she would. I 
s’pose I’d ought t’ say somethin’ grand in 
givin’ y my blessin’, but I guess you know 
all that without it’s bein’ said. I’m much 
th’ gainer by this transaction. I jes’ hed 
one good girl, and now I’ll hev a good girl 
and a good boy, too. Things is jes’ ’s I 
wanted ’em t’ be.” 

He turned to leave the room, but Helen's 
arms were about his neck, holding him 
tightly, while she kissed his bearded lips. 
“You have made us very happy, uncle,’ 
she whispered. 

The days that followed were busy ones. 
At Mr Kent’s request, Steve re-assumed 
his old position, galloping daily hither and 
thither over the great range, spending his 
happy evenings with Helen and the lessons 
that had already begun. 

During the last days of the month came 
Lawson’s trial, in which it transpired that 
the real name of the man was Harvey 
Lawton, the wayward, profligate son of a 
well-to-do New York family, wanted in 
various places for infractions of the law.” 
He was tried only on the charge of cattle 
stealing, readily convicted by the over- 
whelming evidence, receiving a 20-year 
sentence at hard labor, with the assur- 
ance from the judge that good behavior 
during his confinement would have much 
to do toward softening the rigors of the 
law in the charges to follow. 

Before he left town a deputy called upon 


Larkin. “The prisoner, Lawton, wants to 
see you,” he said. “Will you come to his 
cell?” 


Steve attended, and as might be expected, 
his appearance at the cell door was the 
signal for such a volley of blasphemous 
abuse as is seldom heard. 

“TI will have your life,” the miscreant 
howled in conclusion, “if.ever I get out. I 
only want to live long enough to kill you, 
and I'll do it, too.” 

Larkin turned with a shudder from the 
place. Theethreat against his life he re- 
garded lightly, but that human_ shape 
should be the tenant of such a fiend he 
marveled grea‘ 7 in his honest soul. 

In the early springtime there was a quiet 
wedding at Cotton Run, a ceremony wit- 
nessed by none save the immediate fam- 
ily. There were warm letters of congrat- 
ulation from Campbell and from Miss 
Manning, and under her plate at dinner 
the bride found her second wedding pres- 
ent (the first had been a beautiful saddle 
horse from Larkin), in the shape of a sub- 
stantial check from Uncle Guy. There was 
no wedding tour. ‘“‘We mean to take the 
trip after ‘school closes,’’ Steve said, with 
a meaning look at his bride. 

Two years flew over the heads of our 
friends at Cotton Run ranch. Two happy, 
prosperous years they had been for most 
of them. To Larkin, they had been won- 
derful years that had added greatly to his 
knowledge, and transformed the rough- 
spoken cowboy to the fluent, easy man of 
affairs. By judicious management of his, 
eattle interests he was the owner of a fine 
large herd, and had a substantial balance 
in ready money. Only one real holiday had 
Stephen and his wife enjoyed, that one be- 
ing a trip to a certain town in Illinois to 
witness the marriage of Mary Manning 
to a blond young giant named David 
Campbell, who was reputed to be the son 
of a wealthy mine and ranch owner in 
Colorado. 

To the new life on the wind-swent ovrai- 

















A BOON 


To the Thirsty 


especially to those living in the 
country, where good soda water is 
unobtainable or too expensive, is 


Sparklets 


—a syphon bottle, a capsule of 
gas—which produce 


Home Made Soda 


Water 
At One Cent a Glass 


equal to the best served in the city. 


In Less Than a Minute 


ou can make milk, water, cold tea, 
emonade, cider, etc., sparkle like 
champagne, and the operation is so 
simple that 


A Child Can Do It 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule 
in the top, screw down the cap and 


shake well. 
$3.00 


Special Offer 


Regular Price $5.00 


¥ 


Send us your name 
and address, men- 
tioning this pa- 
per, and we will 
mail you absolutely 
free, our booklet of 
recipes, 101 Deli- 
cious Drinks, regu- 
lar price 25c. Itis 
of use all the year 
# round and invalu- 
able during the 
warm season. 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 
1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 
I Bottle Cit. of Magnesia 
1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 
1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
I Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 
1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 
Every item as perfect as care 
and money can make it. 
Only additional expense 
is the expressage 
Remit by postal or money order, 
registered mail or personal check. 


Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 
‘ Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Dept. A. A. 











ries Steve’s mother did not take kindly, 
neither was her health as good as former- 
ly. She tried to be happy in the constant 
love and care of her son and his wife, but 
try as she might, her heart was ever turn- 
ing with homesick longing to thé green 
hills of her native home. “It is nothing, 
I am very well,’”’ she would answer to her 
son’s anxious inquiries. ‘I will be better, 
now that spring has come.” But once, she 
laid her head on his shoulder, sobbing out 
the truth in a single sentence. “T am 
heartsick and homesick, Stephen, and will 
die if I cannot go home.” 

There was a conference held in Guy 
Kent’s room that evening, attended by 
Steve and Helen and the ranchman him- 
self. The young man spoke eloquently of 
his duty to his mother. “‘Much as I love 
my life and my duties here,’ he said in 
conclusion, “I owe more sacred duty to 
my mother. She has none but me to look 
to, and I must make her a home in the 
east for the remainder of her days.” 

Guy Kent sat without a word until Steve 
had finished;-when he looked up, his face 
Was by no means as sorrowful as his atti- 
tude had indicated. 

“Stephen,” he said, briskly, “fur a long 
while I’ve thought of sellin’ out and spend- 
in’ th’ rest of my days in the east. Go on, 
boy, git yerself fixed t’ suit yeh, and if th’ 
Lord spares my life, I'll foller in a year 
er two.” 

He rose, and opening his desk, tock 
therefrom a bundle of papers. ‘Five years 
ago,” he said, turning to Steve, “I took th’ 
liberty of lendin’ yeh five thousan’ dollars 
*thout tellin’ yeh of it. I put it in minin’ 
with Dave’s father. It’s always paid big 
dividends, and t’other day I sold it fur yeh 
at a big figger. Payin’ me back the prin- 
cipal and int’rest at six per cent, they's 
about thirteen thousan’ five hundred dol- 
lars comin’ t’ you. I'll buy yer cattle, and 
take it all in all, yeh won’t be fixed so very 
bad.” 

[To Be Continued.] 


With Ripe Peaches. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Peach Meringue: Peel and ‘cut: in quar- 
ters 1 qt fine ripe peaches, place them in 
a baking dish, sprinkle with white sugar 
and cover with the stiffly whipped whites 
of 3 eggs, in which 2 tablespoons white 
sugar have been stirred. Set the dish in a 
slow oven until the meringue is very deli- 
eately browned, then cool and set on ice. 
Serve with a cold custard made with the 
yolks of the eggs, 1 pt rich. milk, 2 table- 
spoons white sugar and % teaspoon almond 
extract. 

Peach Shortcake: Make a crust with 1 
qt sifted flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 saltspoon salt, 2 heaping tablespoons but- 
ter and sufficient milk to make a light 
dough. Mix the dry ingredients together, 
then work in the butter and .add the milk. 
Cut the dough into three equal portions, 
roll each out to the thickness of half ay 
inch, and bake in a quick oven to a light 
brown. When done, remove. the pans from 
the oven, let cool a minute, then carefully 
lift out one crust, lay it.on a.large plate 
and spread the top with soft butter. Cover 
it with a generous layer of thinly sliced, 
rich flavored peaches, sprinkle with sugar, 
add the next erust and continue thus until 
each layer is used. The top layer should be 
of the peaches. Serve cold with rich sweet 
cream, plain or whipped. 

Peach Pie: Line a pie plate with a rich 
paste, and set it in a hot oven for 10 min- 
utes. Fill with thinly sliced ripe peaches, 
sweeten liberally, add 2 tablespoons water 
and a few chopped almonds or peach ker- 
nels, cover with a top crust and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Peach Cobbler: Line a deep dish with a 
thick, rich crust and fill with peaches which 
have been peeled, halved, sweetened and 
slightly stewed. Cover with a thick crust 
of rich puff paste, and bake in a quick 
oven till a pale brown. When done, break 
the top crust into small pieces and carefully 
stir it in with the fruit. Serve either hot 
or cold, with rich sweet cream. 

Peach Pandowdy: Pour 1 qt stewed 
peaches (cut in halves) into a 2 qt pudding 
dish. Make a crust with 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 
a generous lump of butter, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder and sufficient flour to roll out, 
cover over the peaches and bake until the 
crust is done. Serve with a sweet Sauce 
flavored with lemon or almond extract. If 


preferred, less flour may be added, and the 
batter 
peaches. 


dropped in spoonfuls over the 
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WOMAN’SKIDNEY TROUBLES 
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disease is the most fatal. 


ills — Lydia 


s Aug. 6, 1899. 

“DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—I am failing very 
fast,—since January have lost thirty-five or forty 
pounds. have a yellow, muddy complexion, feel 
tired, and have bearing down pains. Menses have 
not appeared for three months; sometimes I am 
troubled with a white discharge, and I also have 

dney and bladder trouble. . . have been 
this way for a long time, and feel so miserable I 
thought I would write to you, and see if you 
could do me any good.”—MISS EDNA FRED- 
ERICK, Troy, Ohio. 


i . Sept. 10, 1900. 

DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—I have used Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound according to 
directions, and can say have not felt so well 
for years as I do at present. Before taking your 
medicine a more miserable person you never saw. 
I could not eat or sleep, and did not care to talk 
with any one. enjoy life at all. Now, 
I feel so well I eannot feel grateful enough for 
what you_have done for me. You are surely a 
woman's friend. Thanking you a thousand times, 
I remain, Ever yours 
MISS EDNA FREDERICK, 


z Troy, Ohio. 
INKHAM:—I have taken_five 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and cannot ise it enough. I had head- 
aches, leucorrhoea, falling of the womb and kid- 
ney trouble. I also had a pain when standing or 
walking, and sometimes there seemed to be balls 


“DEAR MRS. 
bottles of Lydia 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is Especially Successful in 
Curing this Fatal Woman’s Disease. 





Of all the diseases known with which the female organism is afflicted, kidney 
In fact, unless early and correct treatment is ap 
plied, the weary patient seldom survives. 

Being fully aware of this, Mrs. Pinkham, early in her career, gave ex- 
haustive study to the subject, and in producing her great remedy for woman's 
. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound — was careful to see that it 
contained the correct combination of herbs which was sure to control that 
fatal disease, woman’s kidney troubles. The Vegetable Compound acts in har- 
mony with the laws that govern the entire female system, and while there 
are many so called remedies for kidney troubles, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege 
table Compound is the only one especially prepared for women. _— 

The following letters will show how marvellously successful it is : 


of fire in front of me, so that I could not see for 
about twenty minutes. Felt as tired the morn- 
ing when I got up as if I had had no sleep for 
two weeks. ad fainting 7 was down-hearted 
and would cry.”—MRS. BERTHA OFER, Second 
and Clayton Sts., Chester, Pa. 


“DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—I cannot find lam 
guage to express the terrible suffering I have 
peu ‘ainpue 0} pry P = 
emale trouble, also 
liver, stomach, kid- 
Dey and bladder trou- 
ae. » » = ae 
several doctors, also 
quite a number of pa- 
tent medicines, and 
had despaired of ever 
getting well. At last 
concluded to try 
Lydia KE. Pinkham’s 
a Compound, 
and now, thanks to 
your medicine, I am 
a well woman. I can- 
in "og. highly, Tor i 
eine or 
know it wi o all, 
than 
ed te 


and even more 

“ tell every suffering woman about your V: 
etable Compound, and toe iy it and 
see for themselves what i AR 
A. HIPLE, No. Manchester, 












$9000 


mission. 








REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn, $5000, 
which will be paid to any person who can find that the above testim letters 
are not genuine, or were published before obtai 


e onial 
the writer’s 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDI 


ob. 
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Write 


or or WINDMILL BOOK 


he man who knows most about windmills has written a book. It is a 

40-page book with more than 100 pictures. To the man who wants 

a windmill every page of the book is interesting. Not a word will he skip. 

And when he is done he will know all that anybody knows about windmills 

and what they should do. He cannot be fooled; but the man who buys a 

windmill without reading this book will regret it. Simply send us your 
address and the book will be mailed to you free. 


* 











That is a record with scarcely a parallel 
in the history of invention. The book will 
tell you how it was done. 


The writer of this book is president of the 
Aermotor Company. 


5,000 experiments were made before the 
first Aermotor was built. Sixty-five wind- 
wheels were tried before the right one was 
found. 


But the book is not biased, nor unfair. It 
is a book of information, written by the man 
who knows more than any other man about 
windmills. 

He tells you how he knew that was right. 
He shows you why Aermotors work in the 
lightest breeze, when all other windmills 
stand still. 


We are not trying to sell you direct. We 
simply want to tell you the facts that may 
save you a costly mistake. 


Half the cost of your outfit is in putting 
up and taking down. You can't get that 
back if you make a mistake. 


He kept on improving until 55 patents 
had been issued on Aermotors, covering 55 
important features no other windmill! has. 


When you know the facts, get the windmill 
you want; and if you decide on an Aermotor, 
you can go to your dealer for it. We will 
give you the name of agent nearest to you. 


The book will tell you about them, and 
about the steel towers which he first made 
when other makers deemed them impossible. 


In twelve years he has cut the cost of 
wind power to one-sixth what it was when 
he started. 


The writer of this book started in twelve 
years ago to make Aermotors, The field 
was overcrowded. Makers with millions of 
capital, and tens of thousands of agents 
controlled all the trade there was, 


Think what that means to you. 


He has invented machinery to make each 
part of the Aermotor at the least possible 
cost. 


The Aermotor Company had little capital 
no trade, no agents, no reputation, "Twas a 
sin act n't More than half the world’s windmills are 
now made in this factory; made by perfect 
machinery, in such quantities and so cheap- 
ly, that Aermotors cost far less than any 
other windmill worth having. 


That was twelve years ago. Today the 
whole earth is dotted with Aermotors, and 
more Aermotors are sold than of all other 
windmills put together. 











No man who reads this book will buy any windmill but the Aermotor. He will know why the majority buy Aermotors 
and he will demand what they seek. He will not be content to pay more than our prices for a windmill half so good. 

That is why we issue the book, of course. But it is better for you than forus, It saves you all you would waste if you 
bought the wrong windmill. It gives you the knowledge you need to avoid a costly mistake. 

Write a postal for the book. 


AERMOTOR GO.., 1233 Tweirta street, CHICAGO 


We have another book about Power Aermotors for doing all sorts of work — for grinding, for sawing, for cutting feed, 
shelling corn and running many kinds of machinery. This book is free,too, Also a book about Pumps, Tanks, Sub- 
structures, Pipes, Fittings and all sorts of Water Supply Goods, We make 160 Tons of Piping daily. Our plant occupies 
more than 30 Acres. This is considered a pretty good sized farm in New England. 
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